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O CANADA 


The Canadian businessman is so busy providing a higher standard 
of living for the peop!e of Canada that he has been lax in answering 
his critics, C. Bruce Hill, president of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, told the Canadian Wholesale Hardware Association at a con- 
vention. (Montreal Gazette) 


London, Ont., Jan. 28 (C.P.)—Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, - former 
Conservative Prime Minister, last night termed government assis- 
tance to universities “a spreading pestilence in every walk of life,” 
and said mass university education was impractical. (Montreal Star) 


Your hat this Spring is pale and pretty, accenting your neat small 
head. Your hat is romance itself, abloom with magnolia blossoms 
and blue-bird wings. Your hat is a flirt, a gentle flirt of palest pink, 
of dewy gray or lavender. But most of all your hat is pretty, fresh, 
fragile and feminine. (Advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


He [Attorney-General Leslie Blackwell] would not agree with Mrs. 
J. M. Campbell, president, [of the Eglinton Riding Women’s Pro- 
gressive Conservative Association] who asked whether some scheme 
could not be devised to “bring in all British people to counteract all 
these foreigners the dominion government is bringing in and find 
houses for them.” (Toronto Star) 


George R. Inglis, managing director of the Greater Fort Erie 
Chamber of Commerce . . . was the special speaker at the first dinner 
meeting of the Greater Welland Chamber of Commerce . . . “The 
Chamber of Commerce,” he concluded, “is the guardian of the whole 
community against inflation, against depression, and against all ills of) 
the present day.” (The Times-Review, Fort Erie) 


Jean Francois Pouliot (Ind. L., Temiscouata) said . . . Canada 
had given an outright gift of $450,000,000 for the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan and all she had received was a pair of wrought iron 
gates for the air training station at Trenton, Ont. “And freedom,” 
interjected a Progressive Conservative member. (Globe and Mail) 


Regina, Feb. 11 (C.P.)—A petition to the Canadian government for 
restoration of price controls and subsidies being circulated by the 
Housewives Consumers Association was described today as “socialist 
agitation” by A. W. Embury, armed forces representative in the Sas- 
katchewan legislature and president of the Saskatchewan command 
of the Canadian Legion. (Saskatoon Star Phoenix) 


The Boy Scout movement is Canada’s first line of defense against 
the infiltration of Communism, Honore Parent, K.C., president of the 
Boy Scout Friendship Committee told members of the St. Lawrence 
Kiwanis Club at their weekly luncheon held in the Ritz Carlton Hotel 
yesterday afternoon. “The Communists are slowly swallowing Europe 
by propaganda,” said Mr. Parent, “but if and when they try the same 
here, they will surely be defeated by our alert youth, particularly 
Boy Scouts, who are our first line of defense,” he added. 

(Recent press dispatch) 


This month’s prize of a six month’s subscription goes to Ernest 
Stabler, Montreal, P.Q. All contributions should contain original clip- 
ping, date and name of publication. 
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Union or Bloc 


The most important infernational development in the last 
few weeks, and also the most hopeful, is the new emphasis 
on “the consolidation of Western Europe,” or “a Western 
Union,” as Mr. Bevin called it in a recent speech in the 
British House. The question is whether such a union is to 
be mainly economic or political. The British Tories naturally 
tend toward the latter, and Mr. Eden was quick to react 
against the former: “It would,” he said, “be impracticable 
and fantastic to attempt to build the unity of Western Europe 
on a basis of United Western European Socialism.” ‘The 
whole thing,” said Mr. Churchill, must be “above party 
decisions” —as if any serious plan could be non-controversial! 

It is, of course, true at least for the present, that there 
will be no West European international government, and 
that national governments are, and will remain, of differing 
political coloring. Yet the whole positive purpose of the 
proposed union is the planned development and use and 
integration of economic resources. That is the essence of 
socialism, and only by socialist measures (under what- 
ever name), can such purposes be fulfilled, as well as 
the best use made of any help that may become 
available under the Marshall Plan. Without such 
planning, without measures of economic planning highly 
controversial in each member country, there will be 
no economic “consolidation” and very little union, except 
on the purely political field, in fact a mere alliance essentially 
negative, that is, against somebody—in this case the Soviet 
Union—rather than for something, namely, a more pros- 
perous and free way of life. 

That the British government thinks of a Western Union 
mainly in economic terms is clear from their new treaties 
with France and other European countries. True, Mr. 
Bevin’s references were of the vaguest, though he made it 
quite clear that he looked forward to the closest economic 
co-operation, not only between West European countries 
but also with overseas territories and the British Common- 
wealth. He also stressed the importance of trade with 
Eastern Europe. 

The next few months will show whether the European 
democracies can rise to the new ideas of international 
economic planning or whether the conception of international 
unity, even on this limited scale, will degenerate once again 
in practice into a mere political bloc, another step in the 
balance of power-politics and the war of nerves. And, as 
Mr. Bevin also remarked, you cannot wage a war of nerves 
without finally getting on somebody’s nerves. 


Gandhi 


It is difficult to fathom the mind of the man who murdered 
Gandhi. What, from his point of view, could have made 
Gandhi so detestable a figure that he was capable of entering 
his presence, asking for his blessing, and then shooting him 
down in cold blood? It seems almost as though the Hitlers 
and Stalins of the world do not get shot because the people 
who hate them are the kind of people to whom murder, for 
however good a cause, is repugnant. But the Lincolns and 
Gandhis of the world are hated by the kind of people to 
whom murder comes naturally and agreeably. The assassin 
of Gandhi was an Eastern apostle of the cult of violence and 
of the easy and sensual pleasures of looting, massacre and 


terror; and Gandhi had to die because he threatened to spoil 
the fun. 

Yet in the recent utterances of Gandhi there was a kind of 
foreboding melancholy, as though Gandhi himself felt that 
he had outlived his time. He never wanted to be a white 
dictator, and he was far too intelligent not to realize that 
much of the popular emotion on which his personal ascend- 
ancy was founded indicated a kind of spiritual poverty 
in his followers, as though he stood for a vicarious sanctity. 
His personal prestige was never higher than when his teach- 
ings were most disregarded, and he felt very keenly the 
irony of his situation. How, he asked plaintively, could he 
be so reverenced in an India that was working out all its 
problems with no reference whatever to the power of non- 
violence? Some of his followers tried to make him into a 
god, and though he would have preferred assassination to 
that, it is hard to see how he could have avoided being 
pushed, along with Lenin and Sun Yet Sen, into the modern 
pantheon of legendary heroes, infallible and impotent, who 
can be invoked to endorse any kind of action, however at 
variance with their teachings. The combination of saintliness 
and political shrewdness is by no means rare in history, but 
as the former quality is childlike (in the best sense) and 
the latter adult, the political saint as a rule seems to create 
the sort of situation in which he himself becomes an ana- 
chronism. Smaller and tougher people succeed him, who 
persuade themselves that they are more mature because they 
have lost their innocence. 


Sg,8 
Partition? 

The situation in Palestine is no better, in fact it is getting 
still worse. The Arabs of the neighboring states are openly 
flouting the United Nations and seem to be preparing a whole- 
sale invasion of Palestine the moment the British leave— 
and that with forces which any great power, and certainly 
any combination of powers, could easily deal with, and 
probably overawe. But the great powers themselves show 
an increasing reluctance to take the necessary action to 
enforce the UN decision. The partition plan is certainly 
not perfect, but it is an international decision. And therein 
lies its greatest importance. 

Britain, in the course of negotiating treaties with the Arab 
states, is still furnishing them with arms and it seems a very 
inauspicious moment for Mr. Bevin’s glowing reference to 
Anglo-Arab friendship. Britain does not welcome the UN 
Commission into Palestine and suggests it should not arrive 
until two weeks before taking over, an impossibly short 
time. One can see the dangers of dual authority, one can 
even sympathize with the British fear that British troops 
may be used (as the only troops on the spot) to enforce 
partition, of which they disapprove. American dollars but 
British troops is a method of enforcement that will make no 
appeal outside America. But all that does not excuse the 
dog-in-the-manger attitude of the British or the partiality 
toward the Arabs of their policy-makers. 

Nor are the United States doing any better. They show 
no inclination whatever either to use American troops or, 
what would be very much better, to encourage the formation 
of an international force such as the Commission has stated 
to be necessary if the UN decision is to be respected. The 
U.S. has made. no more protest than Britain against the Arab 
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threats. The policy-makers at Washington seem satisfied to 
go along with those in London. And the Americans, unlike 
the British, supported partition. As for Russia, she has 
so far retained a sphinx-like silence. If Britain and America 
fail to support the international decision to which she agreed, 
is Russia to be left in the enviable position of champion of 
the UN? 

Inevitably, one’s thoughts go back to the League of 
Nations’ declaration against Italy’s Abyssinian war, declara- 
tions which could easily have been enforced by united action 
but were betrayed by the great powers. Are we to see the 
UN, too, incapable of enforcing even an agreed decision? 
And this time there is even less excuse, for there is no Hitler 
waiting round the corner. 


Citizenship and the Royal Bank 


The Monthly Letter of the Royal Bank for January was 
devoted to “The Meaning of Citizenship.” This may seem an 
odd topic for a bank to discuss in a publication usually con- 
cerned with economic statistics, but we are growing accus- 
tomed these days to lectures on living from life insurance 
presidents, and sermons on citizenship from anti-socialists. 
And sure enough, in the letter is the heading “Citizenship 
Repudiates Collectivism,” a little section showing that all 
utopias lead to dictatorship, whereas Canadian citizenship, 
already a “middle way,” guarantees freedom. We are not 
disposed to quarrel with the Royal Bank for having a purely 
capitalist view of citizenship, however, for on the whole the 
letter sets forth the generally accepted notions of democratic 
government. There are just two questions we should like to 
have answered. First: Does the Royal Bank still forbid its 
employees to join a trade union? Readers of The Canadian 
Forum will remember that some years ago the OPWOC 
succeeded in forming locals in several Montreal banks, 
including the Royal, but these were destroyed after the strike 
in the Banque Canadienne Nationale was smashed. Now the 
bank clerks are unorganized. The second question is: Does 
the Royal Bank, like certain other banks, forbid its employees 
to take any part in politics? We think these are fair questions. 
If bank employees are not allowed to join a union or to take 
their places as citizens in public affairs, then this letter of the 
Royal Bank becomes the rankest piece of hypocrisy. For 
there is another little section in the letter, headed “Citizen- 
ship Means Participation,” which very rightly says: 

“After education and preparation comes participation. It 
is one thing to talk about citizenship in your living room, or 
hear it talked about from the public platform, and quite 
another thing to get out and wrestle with problems in your 
community. In the first case you are dealing with words 
which have nice sounds: democracy, brotherhood, citizenship. 
In the second you are dealing with actualities which are 
sometimes sordid, usually wearisome, and always entail work. 
The participation of people in doing something about things, 
added to knowledge of what might or should be done, holds 
society together.” 

Now that the Royal Bank has used the “words which have 
nice sounds,” is it prepared to do “something about things” 
—the things which are directly its own responsibility? 


Mcbill Drops Behind 


What’s the matter with Old McGill? Have the Governors 
become frightened that they should begin to impose severe 
limitations on the freedom of political action of the pro- 
fessors? We read in the press that not only may no Dean 
be a member of the legislature (which seems too obvious 
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to need formulation as a rule) but no member of the staff 
may hold any position on “the principal executive body of 
any political party.” This restriction is totally unwarranted, 
and places McGill, which hitherto has followed the leading 
universities of the world in allowing academic freedom, 
among those lesser institutions whose teachers are confined 
to activities approved by the Higher Authorities. More than 
this, the decision cuts off another and very important group 
of Canadian citizens from making their contribution to our 
public life. If it is a good rule for McGill it is a good rule 
for all universities. No one can quarrel with the idea that 
a university professor should first of all so plan his time 
that he performs his academic duties faithfully, both as to 
teaching and research. But it is nonsense to suppose that 
politics is the only outside interest that may draw upon his — 
time. Many professors in economics, law, engineering and 
medicine do consultative work in their spare time, and if 
this is kept within reasonable limits they and the university 
are enriched thereby. A limited contact with active political 
life may equally enlarge the perspective of teachers, par- 
ticularly in law and political economy. There will always 
be few who feel this urge, but those few should be treated 
on the same basis as others on the staff. From among the 
full-time teachers in Canadian colleges and schools in recent 
years have come some notable leaders, among them such 
men as the Hon. Angus Macdonald, premier of Nova Scotia, 
John Bracken, who went from the presidency of the Mani- — 
toba Agricultural College to be premier of Manitoba, and 
M. J. Coldwell. The Hon. Brooke Claxton and the Hon. — 
Douglas Abbott were both on the McGill staff while develop- 
ing as young leaders in the Liberal Party. In England the 
leading universities are given special representation in 
Parliament. But the value of treating professors as full 
citizens is too obvious to need defence except against McGill 
Governors. Is it possible that the reason for the change 
of policy at McGill is due to the fact that not all her 
politically-minded professors are now members of the two 
old parties? We hope ‘the McGill Senate may still be able 
to persuade the Governors to maintain the good reputation 
of the University by withdrawing the new regulations en- 
tirely. 


Common Density 


Grain prices tumbled on the Chicago board of trade on 
Feb. 4, 5 and 6, made a partial recovery on Feb. 7 and 9, 
and then tumbled again. There is no trading in wheat at 
Winnipeg but Canadian oats, barley and rye followed the 
same daily pattern of ups and downs. The two markets — 
fluctuated in unison despite the fact that Canadian grains 
cannot be moved across the border at present, and the fact 
that, as a result, Canadian prices are far below the U.S. 
prices. U.S. speculators may buy and sell on the Winnipeg — 
exchange, and they do—but they cannot take their purchases — 
home. There seems to be a resemblance to the chemical 
phenomenon of osmosis. When a membrane separates two 
solutions, it is said, the solvent moves from the less dense — 
to the denser to bring about a common density—without 
much regard for the levels of the two solutions. In this | 
latest manifestation of reckless speculation in food in a © 
hungry world Chicago and Winnipeg seem to have achieved | 
a common density. d 
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Canadian Appeal for Children 

Canadians will do everything they can to make a success 
of the appeal for European children. There are many, how- 
' ever, who are questioning the wisdom and efficiency of the 
method used. There is an opportunity to help children 
and others in sore need, and contribute to the future health 
and peace of the world. Thé United Nations Organization 
' should ask member nations to provide the needed money 
quickly and generously, rather than to ask associated 
advisory organizations representing business, labor and farm 
to do the job laboriously and dubiously. In Canada these 
| citizens’ organizations are struggling to raise ten million 

dollars, when their government might well. provide fifty 
| million dollars. Too often it is forgotten that governments 
| are not corporate entities, but the people organized to do 
national jobs. 


Price Probe 


_ & BEFORE THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE on 
prices was a week old, it faced the prospect of developing 
into the proverbial fifth wheel on the carriage. Presumably 
the committee was set up to do a job either beyond the 
resources of the administrators of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board or 
requiring more urgent action than the slow-moving depart- 
ments have produced in the past. And yet, the committee 
had no sooner begun to interest itself in the price of bread 
than. Justice Minister Ilsley announced a combines investi- 
gation of bread prices within the three prairie provinces. 
During the second day’s evidence, WPTB Chairman Kenneth 
Taylor revealed that under the extended emergency powers, 
prosecutions are being considered in connection with a num- 
ber. of commodities where price rises have been “unreason- 
- able” and “unjust.” 

Then why a prices committee? If the Government 

proposes to enforce its own laws after years of neglect or 
half-hearted. enforcement, why duplicate that action with 
the inevitably hit-and-miss proceedings of a fact-finding 
committee? What can the committee do that the Combines 
Commissioner or the WPTB cannot do? -The answer of 
course is: Nothing! Indeed, the committee can do much 
less, for deprived even of power to make recommendations, 
it is restricted to compiling a few more volumes of evidence 
to gather dust along with such illustrious predecessors as 
the. McGregor cartel report or the Stevens price spreads 
report. 
_-In brief, the first week of the committee served chiefly 
to confirm the charges made against it by Opposition parties 
when the House of Commons debated its establishment. 
What is needed is not a fact-finding committee, but govern- 
ment action to cope with the cost of living. Fact-finding 
can do no more than substantiate what is generally known. 
If. the urgency of the present situation required any further 
emphasis, the latest cost of living figures provide it, both as 
to the cost of living heights which have been achieved and, 
more important, the dizzy momentum which has been built 
| up over the past year. 

At the close of 1947, the cost of living index stood at 
148.3. During the past year, the total index rose 21.3 points. 
This compares with a .6 rise during the last year of the war 
(the difference between the average index figure for 1944 
and the average for 1945). Components of the index reveal 
the same contrast. During 1947 the food index rose 36.7 
as compared with 1.7 in the last year of the war; the cloth- 
ing index rose 29.7 and the home-furnishing index 28.6, 
as compared with a .6 rise in each instance from 1944 to 
1945. In other words, with the cost of living index rising 


35 times as fast under the “‘orderly” decontrol of 1947 as 
under the effective anti-inflationary program of war years, 
it is possible to grasp something of the shocking deteriora- 
tion of the past year. 

Nor does a comparison with the cost of living in other 
countries reflect any more favorably on Canada’s price 
policy. The Liberal Government has apparently been 
laboring under some illusions in this connection. The Prime 
Minister was caught out during the prices committee debate 
when he challenged the Opposition to name a country that 
had done a better job in maintaining price levels. There are 
many. For example, the latest cost-of-living figures (cal- 
culated on a 1935-9 index base of 100) .show that since 
December, 1945, South Africa’s index has. risen only 8 
points, from 137 to 145; New Zealand’s only 3 points, from 
124 to 127; Australia’s only. 7 points, from 129 to 136. 
Britain’s index rose sharply during the war to 158, but since 
1945 it has gone up only 5 points, to 163. (The Chairman 
of WPTB told the prices committee that “Great Britain 


. has been more successful in keeping down its cost of living 


than any other country in the world.”) Meanwhile Canada’s 
index has risen from 120 to 148—a rise of 28 points, of 
which 21.3 have been concentrated in the past twelve months, 
double the 1947 increase in the United States. 

Whether judged by domestic or international standards, 
the evidence is too conclusive to require further substanti- 
ation. Canada’s attack of inflation developed later, but 
during 1947 it revealed itself to be of a most virulent type. 
What is needed now is not a prolonged diagnosis, but a 
cure. That is precisely what the Liberal Government refuses 
to consider, because a cure requires government action, and 
government action can mean only one thing: return to sub- 
sidies and price control. Whatever it does, the government 
is apparently determined to avoid that. It has become so 
wedded to the meaningless slogan of “free enterprise” that 
it is willing to sacrifice the welfare of all Canadians for it. 

When the Government’s inflexible purpose became evi- 
dent, it provoked one of the bitterest parliamentary debates 
in years. For more than a week, the Opposition fought for, 
and the Government stubbornly refused, a widening of 
the committee’s powers. Seldom, if ever, has the establish- 
ment of a parliamentary committee been more bitterly 
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fought by Opposition parties. But once established, the 
fact-finding body was accepted with apparent whole-hearted- 
ness by all concerned. This change in attitude, particularly 
on the part of the CCF, is more apparent than real. The 
first aim of the Opposition, and notably the CCF, was to 
block the Government in its attempt to seek refuge for 
‘its own failures in a committee which would merely be a 
substitute for real action. This might have been achieved if 
the move toward a solid Opposition boycott of the committee 
had materialized. The committee would then have been set 
up, if at all, as an exclusively Liberal committee, admittedly 
an extraordinary, perhaps unprecedented situation which 
would at least have had the merit of keeping public atten- 
tion focussed where it should be—on the Government whose 
policies have created the whole mess. The suggestion of a 
boycott was considered by the top Tory leadership for a 
time, but the party caucus shied away. Tories generally 
believed that if the boycott move had succeeded, the CCF 
would likely have gained the political kudos because of the 
clear-cut leadership which the CCF has established through- 
out the country on this price-issue. When the boycott move 


collapsed, the Liberal majority automatically brought the 


committee into being. 


Once that had happened, the whole situation changed. 
Admittedly, the Opposition had lost the first round; the 
Government had succeeded in a pretence of action which 

- will undoubtedly lull the people into believing that some- 
thing is being done. But under Opposition badgering, the 
Government had at least been forced to promise the House 
of ,Commons that the committee could, and would, get to 
the bottom of the prices issue—including the role of mono- 
polies and cartels in price fixing. Here at least was one of 
those rare opportunities conceded by the Government 
because public pressure temporarily outweighs the influence 
of Big Business—an opportunity to turn the spotlight on 
the real nature and workings of our monopoly-ridden 
economy. In the committee, presumably some initiative 
will lie with Members of Parliament; the committee there- 
fore offers an advantage over the investigation machinery 
of the Combines Investigation Act and WPTB whose 
administrators are subject, in practice, only to the direction 
of the Government. Of course any realistic appraisal of 
what the committee might do must always take imto con- 
sideration the Liberal majority on the committee, working 
as it is under the leadership of a cabinet minister and 
four parliamentary assistants. It may be taken for granted 
that the Liberals won’t let the committee become too 
embarrassing. 


So each party, for its own reasons, accepts the committee 
and is proceeding to make the most of it. The Liberals are 
on the spot, and must make of it the most impressive 
possible substitute for real action to cope with living costs. 
The Tories have approached the committee with their charac- 
teristic confusion of policy—with Bracken apparently now 
favoring subsidies while still bitterly opposing price control 
—only to have the Chairman of WPTB inform the com- 
mittee that subsidies without price control are not feasible. 
It was just another Tory compromise, adopted as a measure 
of expediency under public pressure, and no doubt slated 
for discard a week, or a month hence. With nothing to offer 
but a worse version of Liberal policies, the party strategy 
at the outset of the committee was apparently to jockey the 
Liberals into a position of proving the charge that there 
has been profiteering. Thus, the efforts of Donald M. 
Fleming (PC, Eglinton) to have the Minister of Labor 
called as a witness. The inimitable Humphrey, it will be 
remembered, was so indiscreet as to tell the House of 
Commons, quite categorically, that there has been some 
profiteering. DONALD C. MACDONALD. 
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A recent press dispatch from Petrograd prominently dis- 
played on the front page of our newspaper conveys some 
truly terrific information which we hasten to lay before our 
readers. A school of eavesdropping has been opened by the 
Soviet Secret Service and about seventeen thousand de- 
praved characters are already taking courses there, learning 
to use the dictaphone, to conceal themselves behind curtains, 
and to listen through keyholes. .. What should we do 
without our trusty newspapers? 


One More Flag 
FR Scott 


>THE NEWS that Mr. Duplessis had adopted a special 
flag for the province of Quebec was received with a com- 
mendable absence of excitement in other parts of Canada. 
There is little reason why a province, if it wishes, should 
not make use of an emblem of its own for provincial pur- 
poses, and the inability of the Federal Parliament to make 
up its mind on a national flag is an open invitation to the 
provinces to fill the gap. Nevertheless the adoption of this 
flag, and its purely French symbolism, certainly does not 
indicate that we are growing more united as a country. The 
visitor who travels across Canada will now be able to see 
the Union Jack flying over some buildings, the Red Ensign 
with the coat of arms or possibly the maple leaf on others, 
the fleur-de-lis on still others, and perhaps if he is lucky 
he may notice the ancient flag of Nova Scotia. But one 
thing he will not see, and that is a Canadian flag. 

Mr. Duplessis selected his flag with characteristic dis- 
regard of normal democratic procedures. No legislative 
committee was asked to make a report on the question. No 
Quebec artists were asked to submit designs. What happened 
was that the Cabinet suddenly adopted the flag proposed 
by the St. John Baptiste Society, a voluntary organization 
representing certain rather nationalist elements in Quebec, 
and actually had it flying over the legislative buildings before 
the Assembly, which was then in session, had a chance to 
discuss or vote on it. There had long been pressure, both 
in the Assembly and outside, to adopt some flag, but the 
people’s elected representatives were given no chance but 
to applaud the fait accompli. So now it flies above a legis- 
lature that, under the B.N.A. Act, is not just a provincial 
body but an inherent part of the national constitution, and 
hence a Canadian legislature. 


What happened at Ottawa about the National Flag in 
1946 was not so very different. Mr. King appointed a 
parliamentary committee representative of all parties, it is 
true, and designs were invited. But no special effort was 
made to secure the co-operation of artists throughout 
Canada. After sifting through the odd lot of proposals that 
came in the committee reported in favor of the Red Ensign 
with the maple leaf in place of the coat of arms. So many 
people, however, inside and outside the Liberal Party, in- 
dicated their disapproval of this design that the govern- 
ment stalled and the recommendation was never put to the 
Commons. Hence Parliament was given no chance to discuss 
the question. The use of the ensign with the coat of arms 
was then authorized by the government. This decision had 
no parliamentary approval, and by. no stretch of the imagin- 
ation can this flag be called a national flag. Its use in 
Canada goes back to colonial days, and any attempt to 
impose it would still further divide the country. No design 
which places the Union Jack in the place of honor will ever 
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be suitable as the National Flag of Canada. The Union 
Jack was not in existence when Canada passed under British 
sovereignty, and its historical symbolism is of a period of 
colonialism and British rule which is forever finished. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that Quebec has 
adopted a design which is a kind of French Union Jack. 
That is to say, it symbolizes the Old France which has 
ceased to rule Quebec just as the Union Jack symbolizes 
the Old England which has ceased to rule Canada. Both 
France and Britain governed this country at one time; both 
imported their own home-made symbols, fleur-de-lis and 
Union Jack; both groups in Canada deriving from these 
mother countries are clinging to the ancient symbols as if 
their very survival depended on them, and refuse to accept 
a-new common symbol representing their national inde- 
pendence and their future life together in a single federal 
state. The Quebec flag and the Union Jack are both ex- 
clusively “looking-backward” flags, as far as Canada is con- 
cerned, with a strong feeling of “partition” running through 
them. Each acts as a curtain rather than as a bond of union, 
but either is preferable to the ensign with the scarcely 
visible coat of arms or maple leaf, as fine a symbol of 
national deadlock as could be found. 

It is hopeful that while we continue in our sectarian 
grooves England and France, authors of our country, are 
discussing the terms of a possible economic and even poli- 
tical union for Western Europe. This is not looking back- 
ward, but forward. If England and France unite, what 
becomes of the Union Jack? Maybe it is outside Canada 
that some of our _ Psychological difficulties will find their 
solution. 


Letter From London 
Stella ave 


®THE GOVERNMENT STATEMENT on personal in- 
comes is the major topic of discussion in the press, on the 
radio, at local party meetings and trade union branches, in 
the clubs and pubs up and down England. A cursory reading 
of press reports might convey the wrong impression that 
the British Cabinet has taken a stand simply against wage 
increases. 

Perhaps, therefore, it might o as well to mention the 
points emphasized by the Prime Minister in presenting to 
Parliament the Government “Statement on personal incomes, 
costs, and prices.” Mr. Attlee started with Britain’s need 
to export in order to live. Selling prices largely determine 
whether overseas markets will continue to take our goods. 
Production costs are a major factor in fixing selling prices. 
Outgoings for profits and wages ate a major element in 
production costs. Thus profits and wages bear a direct 
relation to the volume of exports. Q.E.D. 

On our exports depends our capacity to pay for imports 
of food to eat and raw materials to manufacture the goods 
we must export to pay for the food to eat and the raw 
materials, etc. . . It has been described as a vicious circle. 
But there is nothing vicious about it apart from the un- 
controlled rise in price of things we are compelled to import 
and the unwillingness of certain of our suppliers to allow 
our exports freely to enter their markets and so pay our 
bills. 

On the domestic issue of inflation, Mr. Attlee was quite 
specific. The drive to export enough to pay for imports will 
reduce the amount of goods on the home-market. That alone 
increases the ratio of spendable money to available goods. 
That in its turn leads to higher prices, stimulating demands 
for wage increases, which if granted would mean more 
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spendable money, higher prices, demands for further wage 
increases. That is the vicious circle, the old enemy. 

What was not so old was the declaration in Parliament 
that in the race between incomes and prices, incomes are 
bound to lose. All incomes—though it is worse for wage- 
earners than profit-makers and worst of all for pensioners 
and other recipients of social services. Therefore, said the 
Prime Minister, there must be no further general increase 
in personal incomes without at least a corresponding increase 
in production. The only wage increases which the governs 
ment envisages are those necessary to attract workers to 
under-manned essential occupations. There is no justifica- 
tion for any rise in incomes from profits, rent and like 
sources. 

Not a few trade unionists felt that this point could have 
been amplified with advantage. For whereas Mr. Attlee ex- 
plained to the Commons and subsequently in a broadcast 
to the people, that we must rid ourselves of old-fashioned 
ideas about the relative wages of groups of workers, he did 
not appear to stress equally that this applied to relative 
incomes as between wage-earners and profit-makers. He 
gave a hint of budgetary action in this connection. Un- 
doubtedly the Trades Union Congress will seek some further 
assurances before fully endorsing the Government policy in 
formal recommendations to the affiliated unions. 

Several of these are at present engaged in wage nego- 
tiations. Though there is widespread agreement with the 
general principle of keeping wages stable, trade unionists 
whose wages lag behind the average are understandably 
anxious. There is at this stage no suggestion of govern- 
mental interference with the established system of collec- 
tive bargaining. On the contrary, the: Government definitely 
opposes direct interference with individual incomes, except 
by taxation. It insists on strict adherence to the terms of 
colllective agreements by both sides. 

This may imply a threat of action against “unofficial” 
strikes. The overt warning is directed to employers who. 
threaten the stability of the wage structure by offering 
wages higher than the agreed rates. They are warned that 
the resulting costs will not be taken into account in settling 
controlled prices, charges or margins. 

The question that immediately arises is: What about 
commodities or services not subject to price control? There’s 
the rub. In a period of inflation, the competitive bargaining 
for scarce labor constitutes at least as grave a danger as 
the competition for scarce materials. 

- In Britain today the majority of workers are subject to 
direction but a large minority, including vast numbers of 
married women, are free to pick and choose their jobs. 
Manufacturers of inessential goods, subject to no price con- 
trols, pay high wages to secure workers; their products sell 
readily at big prices in a domestic market where goods are 
short and money is plentiful. This at once generates the 
upward price tendency and the demand for higher wages 
to enable those doing essential work to buy their share. 
And materials that could have been applied to a socially 
useful purpose go to make quantities of hideous earthen- 
ware ornaments, crude plastic gadgets and flashy imitation 
jewellery which vitiate the national economy and public taste. 

The profit margin on such stuff is far greater than on 
controlled essentials. And the individual worker needs to 
be of strong character, and highly educated in political 
economy, if she is to refuse well paid useless employment 
for the sake of doing something necessary at half the wage. 
As for the trade unions, their willingness to hold back wage 
claims may possibly turn on whether and to what extent 
sanctions are to be applied against the raising of personal 
incomes from rents and profits. 

London, England, February, 1948 
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Gandhi 
Mildred ns! RE 


® PEOPLE HAD ALMOST come to think him immortal, 
the little brown man of India who lived through fast and 
famine, pestilence and prison, until the fatal shot of an 
assassin abruptly terminated his life. And indeed his memory 
will be immortal, for as long as history is told Mahatma 
Gandhi will be known as one of the great men of this 
century, if not of all time. 

It is almost a twentieth century marvel that this unassum- 
ing, modest Hindu, dressed simply in-homespun, living in a 
humble mud hut, ¢ating only fruit and milk, and devoting 
himself to the pursuit of truth and non-violence, should have 
won the respect and affection of people all over the world. 
We may well ask what was the secret of his power, not alone 
over his own people, but also over those of the materialistic 
West. 

I had an opportunity of getting to know Gandhi while he 
was in London attending the Round Table Conference in 
1931, as he stayed four months at Kingsley Hall Settlement 
where I was working. These things made an indelible im- 
pression on me: his all-consuming purpose, his transparent 
sincerity, his keen, clean mind, and his conversion into action 

‘of what be believed to be right. Other men have had one or 
two of these characteristics but I think the uniqueness of 
Gandhi-ji* lay in the fact that they were all an integral part 
of his life. ; 

Gandhi reduced the commonplace necessities of life to a 
well-ordered routine, and freed himself from the things that 
distract so many. His day began at 4.15 a.m. when he and 
his little group gathered for morning prayers. Only occasion- 
ally did I have the fortitude to get up so early but more often 
I joined him and a few others at 5.00 a.m. for the daily walk. 
We were a strange procession, Gandhi-ji in the lead, East 
Indians in native costumes, holding their shawls close to 
protect themselves from the chill dampness, and Westerners 
well bundled up. A couple of burly plain clothes men came 
behind, for Scotland Yard had insisted on this protection in 
spite of Gandhi’s objection. 

Shutters opened as’ we passed down the dimly-lit streets 
and now and then a cheery Cockney would call out a greeting. 
Once we stopped at a hospital to see an old man who was 
blind and paralyzed who had asked Gandhi to come and see 
him, and who said as he grasped his hand, “Mr. Gandhi, this 
is the happiest moment of my life.” He was ever réady to 
respond to such appeals, and it kept his wary secretaries busy 
trying to protect him from the constant demands of the seif- 
centred and curious as well as the sincere seeker. 

Back in his cell-like room after his work there was hardly 
time for his frugal breakfast before interviews began, and 
then he was off for a day of weary conferences with men who 
failed to understand his pleas. Seldom was he able to return 
before nightfall, and then he always stopped for a friendly 
chat with the folk who were around, or took time to make 
friends with the children, who were shy at, first but were 
soon on his knee offering him their toys. On his birthday 
we had a party for him at which we all sat on the floor with 
crossed legs. Gandhi joined in the good fun and banter... . 
but we ate the cake. 

On his departure from England, Gandhi left many friends, 
amongst the poor especially. Many who came to say “Good- 
bye” brought gifts but these he accepted only on condition 
that they be sold for the Untouchables. George Lansbury 


* The suffix ji used with a proper name is regarded by Indians as 
a mark of the greatest respect. 
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brought him a fountain pen, which Gandhi at first refused 
saying, “I have a pen,” until seeing Lansbury’s disappoint- 


~ ment he said, “But I could give you mine” and so they traded 


pens. When Lansbury asked him if he felt his mission had 
failed completely and that he had wasted his time, he said, 
“Oh, no! I know it is right that India should have her free- 
dom. It is right for England as well as India, for no country 
can be herself free while she holds another enslaved, and 
because it is right I work for it and it will come, perhaps not 
this year or next year, or even for one hundred years. I do 
my best. I am not responsible for consequences”. 

Shortly after his return, Gandhi was put in prison where 
so many times he had paid for the courage of his convictions. 
Fortunately he was free and at his ashram when I went to 
India in 1938. On New Year’s Eve a group of us sat under 
the stars in front of his hut at evening worship, listening to 
the rhythmic chants, sharing the peace and purpose of the 
devotions. As we reviewed the past year and looked to the 
new one a sense of foreboding came over the group until 
Gandhi spoke with quiet confidence, “(God grant that Europe 
may yet be spared this blood bath. But if it must come re- 
member there is one fundamental truth, which is God. God is 
within everyone, and by the power of the deity within we 
ought to live. Non-violence is the law of our species as 
violence is the law of the brute. The dignity of man requires 
obedience to a higher law, to the strength of the spirit. But 
non-violence to be effective must be unadulterated. It must 
be non-violence of word and thought as well as of deed. It 
is not enough to refuse to fight. We must eradicate all bitter- 
ness from our thinking and speaking. We must practise 
dynamic love toward all men. We must not fear to speak the 
truth, and we must oppose evil, but with the weapons of 
love . . . If the whole world takes to violence I shall con- 
tinue to plough my lonely furrow.” 

No one in India doubted the sincerity of Gandhi, or Bapu, 
the affectionate name meaning father, by which his followers 
called him. Some might differ with his methods, but his com- 
mitment to Truth and his adherence to it won the respect of 
all. Humble and disclaiming the honors showered upon him, 
he was nevertheless looked upon as a Mahatma, a great soul. 
When he travelled from one part of the country to another his 
train was besieged at every stop by thousands who sought a 
glimpse of the man whom they trusted. 

To be free from the pressing throngs and also to identify 
himself with the poor in the land, Gandhi chose the small 
village of Sevegram, seven miles from the railway, as his 
home. It became the heart of India as many travelled by 
foot or cart across the rough country to reach his door. When 
I visited there I met leaders of:local and provincial govern- 
ments, directors of village education. and industry, for all 
came to Gandhi for consultation and advice. There, too, one 
saw enacted the simple life of village India, for Gandhi lived 
as his people and asked none to do what he himself did not 
do. He had given away his possessions and asked the wealthy 
to share with the poor. He started a school and a clinic and 
introduced a system of sanitation. He did his daily quota of 
spinning and asked others to spin their own cloth, looking 
upon it not only as a means to economic betterment but as 
an act of worship for the body is the Temple of God. 

Today India is stricken with grief at the loss of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and the whole world bows in recognition of the pass- 
ing of a great man, but in the hearts and minds of men Gandhi 
lives on. Tomorrow perchance will verify the wisdom of his 
statement: 

“Peace won’t come out of a clash of arms, but by justice 
lived and done by un-armed nations in the face of odds. 
Liberty and democracy become unholy when their hands are 
dyed red by innocent blood.” 
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The Winnipeg Citizen: 
First Co-op. Newspaper 
H S. Pa 


®BY THE TIME this article appears in print The Winni- 
peg Citizen will be on the streets and in the homes of Winni- 
peg. The men and women who have built The Citizen de- 
scribe it as the world’s first newspaper owned and controlled 
by its readers. They claim that they have discovered what 
may well be the most fruitful approach to the problems of 
press reform, an urgent issue about which Canadian news- 
papers tell us nothing but which is a lively subject of 
discussion in both Great Britain and the United States. 
These men and women are liberal Canadian citizens who ip 
the chain-press atmosphere of western Canada have resolved 
to take concrete action in expression of their unqualified 
disagreement with such pious pronouncements upon Cana- 
dian newspapers as Senator Charles L. Bishop’s incredible 
encomium in The Times Survey of Canada and World 
Trade, (October, 1947): “ . . . they constitute a free press 
whose liberties, knowing no encroachments, also know no 
abuses.”’ Their action has resulted in The Winnipeg Citizen 
and their technique of press reform is co-operative owner- 
ship and control. 

In the prairie provinces the Sifton chain of The Winnipeg 
Free Press, the Regina Leader-Post and the Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix, and the Southam chain of the Winnipeg Tribune, 
Calgary Herald and Edmonton Journal control between them 
all the large dailies except two (both in Alberta) which are 
themselves the nucleus of a third chain. Saskatchewan is 
the hunting ground of the Siftons, Alberta of the Southams, 
while the Manitoba market is shared. The joint publication 
of their Winnipeg papers following the breakdown of negoti- 
ations with the International Typogyaphical Union in the 
fall of 1945 would seem to indicate an arrangement between 
gentlemen. This domination by two chains of so large a 
market for news publication has not been particularly 
pleasant for the reading public, the advertisers or the em- 
ployees in both mechanical and editorial departments. 

Added to the underlying semi-monopolistic conditions of 
publication, as a cause of the precipitation of the efforts of 
the founders of The Winnipeg Citizen there has been the 
immediate detetioration of the quality of the Winnipeg 
dailies. The Winnipeg Tribune has never been a considerable 
factor. Editorially it assiduously contrives to remain 
pleasantly innocuous, directing most of its attention to the 
‘city hall, perplexing problems in some section of the com- 
munity or to the home. But it can rise to the occasion and 
congratulate the Junior League on some meritorious achieve- 
ment. The Winnipeg Free Press, noted for the comprehension 
of its editorial page prior to the death of its famous editor 
John W. Dafoe and the elimination of his successor George 
V. Ferguson, now subjects its readers to a painfully obvious 
degeneration with an almost impish impunity. It has be- 
come inordinately Iron Curtain-conscious and repetitious 
in its genuflections before Canada’s new protector, the 
United States, and the international-contention is reproduced 
in alarming similitude in the opposing interests of labor and 
capital. On the credit side an effort is made to retain. the 
role of defender of civil political rights of individuals, 
(eSpecially if they live in Saskatchewan). 

In both newspapers advertising matter approximates the 
maximum permitted by Canadian postal laws, and news 
content other than lead stories and local crime and punish- 
ment frequently resembles the previous week’s Toronto 





Press reform by democratic control, democratic 
control through co-operation” —tbis is the message 
of the organizers of The Winnipeg Citizen Co-oper- 
ative Publishing Company Limited. Harry S. 
Crowe, of Winnipeg, took part in the initial 
organization. 











newspapers shipped west by train. Political news is uni- 
versally tendentious. Although over 50 per cent of the vote 
of Winnipeg citizens as registered in provincial and federal 
elections is left of centre both papers treat the CCF like a 
mediaeval chronicler treats the black death. 

Since the retirement of E. H. Macklin from the managerial 
end of The Winnipeg Free Press and the death of Dafoe, 
Victor Sifton has established himself as boss on the family 
plantation. In a field difficult to evaluate with certainty 
and underline with documentary evidence, production genius 
appears to have supplanted publication wisdom. The 
elimination of Ferguson—still a mystery, the deflection of 
James Gray, the Free Press’ able Ottawa correspondent (not 
unnaturally connected with his opposition to the Free Press 
campaign to discredit Gardiner’s Wheat Policy and to re- 
turn wheat marketing to grain speculators), the withdrawal 
of John F. Sweeney, O.B.E., formerly of the Free Press and 
general manager of Sifton’s Regina Leader-Post (and now 
publisher and general manager of The Winnipeg Citizen) 
seem to indicate that the whip has cracked about the cane- 
brakes of Carlton Street. 

The lockout by both newspapers of members of local 191 
of the International Typographical Union in November, 1945, 
following the bredkdown of negotiations (an action which 
the publishers translate into a voluntary abdication of em- 
ployment) was the catalytic agent which brought together 
the discontented elements. The origin of the Citizen organ- 
ization may be traced to a question raised by a printer, one 
Leonard Orchard, in an economics class of the Workers’ 
Educational Association a few days after the lockout began. 
The printer asked the instructor, Professor H. S. Ferns, if 
it would be possible to establish a newspaper which would 
be subject to democratic control. 

Subsequent discussions led to an effort by Ferns (who has 
been the inspired and inspiring spirit of the whole organ- 
ization) in accordance with the invincible inclination of 
liberal intellectuals to find a nice, rich liberal who would 
underwrite the cause of righteousness. He found a group 
of eastern Canadian investors who were interested in under- 
writing a new daily which they were also interested in con- 
trolling. But this was not the type of newspaper the 
printers in Ferns’ class wished to see established. At this 
stage Ferns talked to David Simkin, a Winnipeg publisher 
of several foreign language and co-operative publications. 
Simkin thought that the prospects of a third newspaper in 
Winnipeg, if it was of a progressive nature, were good but 
that the task of raising the capital for such a venture was 
a formidable proposition. 

Simkin introduced Ferns to J. B. Brown, shrewd, tough 
Owenite president of a farm machinery co-operative which 
distributes several million dollars worth of equipment every 
year in the four western provinces. Brown (who became a 
Citizen director along with Ferns) pointed out that only a 
co-operative organization with its principle of one man, one 
vote, regardless of the size of investment, could insure demo- 
cratic control. Further, ability to raise capital and recruit 
membership for the Co-operative would be a fairly accurate 
index of public response to the idea of a newspaper. 

A group of eleven men and one woman, representative 
of farmers, trade unionists and the professions, came to- 
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gether to form the provisional Board of Directors of The 
Winnipeg Citizen Co-operative Publishing Company 
Limited, chartered in April, 1946. This Board issued a 
prospectus promising to publish a standard-size progressive 
newspaper devoted to a fair presentation of Ahe news if 
there was sufficient response in members and money, and 
to return money invested if the response proved inadequate. 


The Citizen’s provisional Board refused to engage in a 
high-pressure campaign for members, but set about the 
laborious task of explaining the idea of co-operation and the 
novelty of democratic control of the press. Eighty thousand 
prospectuses were distributed and a few hundred canvassers 
were recruited. Apart from the cost of printing the pros- 
pectus less than $500.00 was expended on publicity during 
the first year of the campaign. As is the case in all organ- 
izations, the work devolved upon a few individuals. They 
addressed meetings of trade unions and every other type of 
organization where citizens convened and to which an in- 
vitation could be procured. They visited prominent citizens 
and community and organization leaders in their offices and 
in their homes. Everywhere they carried their message: 
“Press reform by democratic control; democratic control 
through co-operation.” 


Between May, 1946, when the campaign started, and the 
end of that year, 7,000 people had bought more than 10,000 
shares at $5.00 each, and had promised to lend the Company 
$50,000. In January, 1947, the Board of Directors decided 
that the response had been sufficient to warrant undertaking 
the publication of The Citizen. A printing contract was 
signed and the campaign continued. By mid-January, 1948, 
11,000 people had purchased shares in The Citizen and they 
had invested more than $120,000 fully paid up. 9,000 of 
the members live in Winnipeg, and nearly 1,000 in rural 
Manitoba. The rest live anywhere from Honolulu to Den- 
mark. The campaign will continue after publication has 
commenced with an immediate objective of a membership 
of 15,000, a capital of $175,000, and a circulation of 30,000. 


At this point two primary questions present themselves for 
consideration. The first is, “What will be the technical 
quality of The Citizen?” for its success in staying on the 
streets will depend on this. The second is “What is meant 
by ‘democratic control’ and ‘progressive newspaper’ and 
what is the assurance of their achievement?” for only in 
their achievement will The Citizen prove an acquisition to 
the Winnipeg community and an inspiration to liberals 
everywhere. 


The Winnipeg Citizen will be a morning daily newspaper 
published in the standard newspaper size, carrying all the 
normal features of a newspaper from news to comics and 
want ads. The publisher and general manager, as has been 
mentioned, is John F. Sweeney, formerly general manager 
of Sifton’s Regina Leader-Post and for thirty-five years an 
employee of the Sifton papers. The managing editor is W. 
H. Metcalfe, formerly western news editor of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. The news editor is G. Paterson, 
formerly with the Vancouver News-Herald and the city 
editor is Paul Malloy, formerly with the British United 
Press. The circulation manager has gone over from the 
Winnipeg Free Press. The printing contract is held by Mr. 
Simkin and the Universal Printers. These are the men with 
the technical competence to produce a daily newspaper. The 
basis of a substantial circulation has been laid and advertis- 
ing follows circulation. It is the intention of the Board 
of Directors to establish an immunity from complete reliance 
upon news services by placing men in the field as rapidly as 
possible. The Citizen promises at least to be a good 
technical product. 
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Democratic control is also assured. It is the essence of 
the co-operative organization. The 11,000 members of the 
Winnipeg Citizen are organized into districts from which 
they elect delegates to an annual meeting where they in 
turn elect the Board of Directors who have full responsibility 
for running the newspaper. The rule is one man, one vote at 
every stage. 


The present writer was in attendance at the last annual 
meeting. The competence, sense of responsibility and sin- 
cerity of purpose exhibited by the assembled delegates pro- 
vide the surest guarantee that the tenor of The Citizen will 
be progressive, that it will seek the fulfillment of the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the masses. If the Board of Directors 
and publishers of The Citizen should fall short of full ac- 
complishment and lead The Citizen into the conventional 
paths they will do so at their peril. They will be summarily 
dismissed. 

Who are the co-operative members who produce these 
delegates? Although it is anticipated that circulation will 
be heaviest in the bailiwicks of Winnipeg’s two CCF mem- 
bers of Parliament, Stanley Knowles and Alistair Stewart, 
response to the membership campaign has been fairly 
uniform throughout the city. Members of The Citizen 
organization are professional men, businessmen, ministers, 
farmers, and Catholic priests as well as trade unionists, 
professors and CCF M.P.’s. However, the membership is 
predominantly labor and aside from an I.T.U. nucleus, the 
members most consistent in their support and most con- 
spicious in the district organization are politically-conscious 
recruits from the ranks of labor. 


This is by no means intended as a suggestion that The 
Citizen will be a partisan project. It simply could not 
afford to be. Rather, it is presented as a matter-of-fact 
observation that The Citizen has not commanded the loyal 
support of many thousands of citizens and the ardent and 
voluntary efforts of a small corps for over two years merely 
to be a third newspaper in the city of Winnipeg. Nor have 
these people entered into a co-operative publishing organ- 
ization without the intention of exercising their democratic 
control. The tenure of office of the directors of The Winni- 
peg Citizen depends upon their success in interpreting and 
accommodating the common hopes and aspirations of the 
members of their organization. The general public will re- 
ceive with understandable interest the first statement of 
policy which must give expression to these hopes and aspira- 
tions. 
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New Brunswick Parents 
on the March 
Abcia Brown 


EDUCATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK these days is 
becoming interesting to watch. It is possible that candidates 
at the next election will not be facing the old questions of 
highways and facilities for tourists as often as “What about 
our children, their schools and-their teachers?” 

In the past New Brunswick has produced some brilliant 
Canadians. But it has awakened to the fact that its basic 
education, especially in rural areas, has in more recent times 
just about hit rock-bottom. Having hit, however, New 
Brunswick people are beginning to do something about it. 
This is a healthy sign. 

One of the people most responsible for the awakening is, 
of course, Dr. Fletcher Peacock, the Chief Superintendent 
of Education. In his annual reports he is constantly pounding 
in the fact that to obtain a first-class education for their 
children the people of the Province must~be willing to pay 
for it. That is where the rub comes in; big-hearted folk 
versus the penny-pinchers. 

The other driving power behind New Brunswick’s awaken- 
ing is the Home and School movement. Ten years ago, a 
parent-teacher group, which had been operating on and off 
in Milltown since 1916, became the first official association 
of the present New Brunswick Federation of Home and 


School. By last September there were fifty-eight affiliated - 


groups, but between that date and Christmas, the fifty-eight 
leaped to seventy-four, with twelve other associations active, 
but.not affiliated, and a dozen more still in the process of 
organization. This sudden interest in the Home and School 
movement throughout the Province cannot help but have 
results. Through it the parents are learning the interior 
workings of the educational system and expressing their views 
in no uncertain terms. 

Some associations have mushroomed up quite apart from 
any efforts of the provincial federation. They are mainly 
“protest” associations. In one community the Home and 
School association was for two years no more than a co- 
operative body of parents prodding the rest of the taxpayers 
to approve of a new school. After that objective had been 
reached the members then settled back to continue their 
meetings along more constitutional Home and School lines 
and to study all aspects of education. In another rural area 
a group of mothers became incensed at the lack of proper 
heating and toilet facilities. Sixty people jammed themselves 
into the tiny school house one night and formed a Home and 
School association, with the result that two trustees who 
had been taking life easily for the past thirty years are now 
learning what it is to be public servants. Schools that have 
but one bowl of water to wash thirty little pairs of hands at 
lunch time and schools that have no electricity and no radio 
are gradually disappearing as parents get together in one 
community after another. 

A new spirit is abroad. Heard on a bus one , day was this 
remark: “I never got no eddication worth the mention, but 
I know what I missed, and what was good enough for me 
ain’t good enough for my kids.” The parents are almost too 
much awake for the authorities at Fredericton. So many new 
schools are being approved that the Department of Education 
is finding it difficult to keep up with the demand, especially 
with materials being so elusive. Indeed it is whispered that 
the Department breathes a sigh of relief when reluctant tax- 


payers manage to overrule the educationalists and say “No” 
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to a fine new building—it gives the Department a little more . 
time. Anyhow, says Fredericton, once the tardy community 
gets a look at the modern building over in the next parish, 
it won’t be long before it will be falling over itself to get 
one too. 

Accommodation is one problem, but “The Teacher is the 
School” is a quotation the Chief Superintendent emphasizes 
continually. And as parents come in closer contact with the 
school, through the Home and School movement, the teacher’s 
problems are being threshed out. New Brunswick teachers 
have suffered low pay and poor working conditions as much 
as, if not more than, teachers in other provinces. Six hundred 
and forty-four untrained teachers had to be engaged during 
1946 (1947 figures are not yet published) and the turnover 
is very rapid. Many people feel that the teachers would be 
in a better position if paid from one source. Only 31.4 per 
cent of the educational costs are borne by the province, as 
against 50 per cent in Ontario and 100 per cent in Australia 
and New Zealand. With so large a burden on the localities, 
teachers and children are apt to be forgotten amidst the tax 
arguments. 

However, the public is beginning to see the light. Home 
and School people are going hotfoot after the Teachers’ 
Associations for speakers at their meetings, and when parents 
and teachers finally do present a united front the outcome 
should be good. 

It is to be hoped that the day of the ‘school meeting” will 
once more come into fashion, and that the communities will 
be far more particular about whom they elect as trustees 
of their own children. People are getting a little tired of 
the type who, at poorly advertised and attended school meet- 
ings, get edged into office because of their political stripe. 
An aged man, totally bedridden, cannot serve the children as 
would a younger man, nor could that trustee who addressed 
a letter to a teacher this way: “Deer Miss ——,” nor that 
trustee who boasted he ran a school for thirty-five children for 
$800.00 one year, including everything. 

That children should be the targets of meanness or political 
juggling is something that the parents of New Brunswick are 
beginning to realize must not be countenanced. “What shall — 
we do about it?” they are asking each other these days. If 
the Home and School movement continues to grow at its 
present rate, teachers and pupils are about to get a break. 
Only when New Brunswick has a thoroughly well-educated 
population can it hope to erase the word “poor” which is 
usually applied to it as a province. 
aD 
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Music on the Air 
Allan Sangster 


WE HAVE NOW had three months of CBC Wednesday 
Nights; three months of what, in my opinion, is the best 
attempt yet to give us the kind of radio fare we should 
always have had. 

On the musical side we have been given some thirty-two 
- programs of half an hour to an hour’s duration. Six of these 
have come from Vancouver, eleven from Toronto, seven from 
Montreal and two from Quebec, with the balance made up 
of foreign artists and wandering Canadians who were picked 
up wherever they happened to be. (In passing one wonders 
about, for example, Halifax and Winnipeg and whether there 
is no musical culture in these centres or elsewhere in the 
Dominion. If there is none, the Corporation does well to 
neglect them.) We have heard music ranging in time and 
style from Pergolesi and Purcell to Copland, Stravinsky and 
Benjamin Britten. Many ranking Canadian conductors and 
soloists have had their opportunities and have made the 
most or the least of them. 

As a bonus, perhaps as an icing on the solid and sometimes 
even soggy cake of Canadian talent, the Corporation has 
given us recitals by such outstanding world-citizens as Mal- 
cuzynski, Segovia, Myra Hess and Elisabeth Schumann. 
Performances have often been competent, sometimes brilliant. 
On the whole the CBC seems to be making good its promise 
to give us stimulating and substantial programs. 

But only, it should be noted, on a somewhat hand-to-mouth 
basis. I do not support the belief that each evening should 
be arranged as a unit, so that the whole three hours and a 
half have a single direction and flavor. As John Coulter 
suggested in his broadcast criticism of the series (Wednesday 
Night, February 4) that is one of the surest ways to 
put off all those listeners who dislike the flavor chosen for 
any ~one evening. Further, a myriad concert programs 
- have shown that the mind can take and enjoy, on the same 
evening, items so different as the Beethoven ninth and the 
suite from Petrouchka. The whole effort, however, would 
surely be improved by a little more coherence, a good deal 
more indication of long-range planning. 

In its programming of music the Corporation has always 
been more the dilettante than the devotée; it has been chary 
of the long view, the complete picture. CBC Wednesday 
Nights offer an unparallelled opportunity to abandon the 
usual Jack Hornerish methods. If the CBC were to-start now 
it could end the season (assuming that Wednesday Nights 
are to go off during the summer) with, for example, per- 
formances of all seven of the Beethoven concertos. Next 
season, perhaps a little more daring, it might give us a whole 
pie containing all the Beethoven quartets or an especially 
phimmy one of all the Mozart piano concertos. If it were 
to do so the listener’s doubts would be to some extent dis- 
spelled; he could be sure, on every Wednesday Night, of at 
least one first-rate piece of music. Such series, well prepared 
and recorded, would probably come in handy as well on the 
educational broadcasts which are becoming an increasing 
part of the Corporation’s activities. 

The Wednesday Nights have made a fair, but only a fair, 
beginning; we look forward to their continued improvement. 
* * * * 

Listening on a January afternoon to the New York Phil- 
harmonic’s performance of Arthur Honegger’s Joan of Arc 
at the Stake, I felt that the CBC might well sponsor this 
work in Canada. With, perhaps, Jean Marie Beaudet con- 
ducting; with the speaking voices chosen and coached by 


_ a crescendo when he found the basement light was still 


Andrew Allan; with orchestra, chorus and soloists drawn 
from the best talent in Montreal or Toronto, the Corporation 
should be able to give us a good performance of this fine and 
terribly moving music. 

Like the tragic hero of Aldous Huxley’s Young Archimedes, 
I freely admit that “I like music better than singing.” With 
this mental attitude it was perhaps natural that I should 
feel that recital periods were being neglected, that they were 
fewer than they used to be. When I checked up, however, 
I found that I was wrong: the daily afternoon quarter-hour 
is still there; the half-hour on Wednesday Nights is still 
there (though sometimes given over to foreign artists) ; and 
a new half-hour has been added on Sunday mornings. 


With all this I still feel that CBC does not do as well by 
listeners or solo instrumentalists as it might. The afternoon 
fifteen minutes seem to be devoted largely to singers, and is 
fine for them since hardly any song lasts that long. What the 
instrumentalists need, however, is a good half-hour (three- 
quarters would be better) five days a week, in which they 
could forget the itsy-bitsy pieces and tackle works of magni- 
tude and maximum interest. Such periods, allotted impar- 
tially to distinguished students and mature musicians all 
over the country, would, by providing both income and 
opportunity to perform in public, be tremendously helpful 
and encouraging to Canadian musicians. My guess is that 
the radio audience would like them too. 


The Hig Night (SHort Story) 
Elzabeth Hay 


FRIDAY NIGHT—and every window in the Jones’ house 
blazed with light. 

In the bathroom, father Jones, stocky, sixty-five, and clad 
only in his B.V.D.’s, splattered lather on his face and on the 
walls, humming in a strangled voice as he wiped his straight 
biade on a paper torn from an old law book, and bursting 
into an occasional “Dy dy-dee-dy-dy!”—the opening bars 
of the Beautiful Blue Danube Waltz. 

Mrs. Jones, a decade younger, thin but carrying the sug- 
gestion of faded beauty, hastily braided her hair into a 
coronet that would show its reddish-brown underside to best 
advantage. The rest was already peppered with gray. Per- 
fume hung on the air of the bedroom, as she hovered before 
the long oval mirror, her face white with powder, her best 
corsets, real silk underwear, and chiffon party dress and 
shawl laid out on the white bedspread Grandma had knit 
thirty years before. The crowded space held only room for 
the big double-bed, mahogany dresser and two chairs. 

Henry, sixteen, lay on his bed in his room, and gazed 
dreamily at the ceiling, composing a parody on Shelley’s 
“Ode to Night.” Two minutes earlier he had slammed the 
door in a rage because his father had entered the bathroom, 
but already that white-faced fury was forgotten, to be re- 
placed by a twisted smile at the sense of his own cleverness. 

Down in the kitchen, Barbara, aged ten, was finishing 
the dishes with the aid of a little friend, Arlette, and all the 
downstairs lights were on. At least, they were supposed to 
be finishing the dishes, but actually Arlette was diddling in 
the dishpan with a large and greasy mop, turning it round and 
round and occasionally lifting it out to flick sly splashes at 
Barbara, who at that moment was leafing through “Paradise 
Lost,” looking for the passage on the downfall of our first 
parents. In a few minutes Mr. Jones would stomp down- 
stairs, would be outraged to find all the lights on, and would 
march around, putting them out, and his anger would reach 
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blazing. (Electricity was expensive in Medland in 1925.) 
Barbara ahd her mother would stand by with patient weary 
faces, 

“For goodness sake, Theodore, don’t make such a fuss,” 
Mrs. Jones would remonstrate, and Barbara would look 





dreamily at the ceiling. There was an unspoken under- ~ 


standing between Barbara and her mother. 

Finally, with much flurry and scolding and last minute 
admonitions, Mr. and Mrs. Jones had departed, the dishes 
had been washed and put away. As soon as the front door 
had closed behind his parents, Henry came to life. He leaped 
downstairs three steps at a time, picked up the pot of boiling 
water on the stove, ard went up the stairs two at a time, 
dropping water on every step. He bathed and dressed him- 
self with infinite care, then went into his parents’ bedroom 


‘and soaked his hair in his mother’s eau de cologne. He 


stared into the mirror with cool and insolent eyes, turned 
sideways and sneered at his image over each shoulder. 
Then, with elaborate grace, he lifted his new fedora reverently 
by the brim, and placed it on his head. 

Barbara, who had come upstairs in silent, Indian fashion, 
scorning steps, clambering on the bannisters and then lifting 
herself by her handé to the top bannister rail across the top 
of the hallway, slipped into the bedroom and sat as a silent 
witness to this ceremony. Tiptoeing behind him, she tilted 
the hat over his nose, and whipped out the door just in 
time to evade his fist. 

“You young blockhead!’ Henry bellowed. Then, per- 
ceiving in her a potential audience, he spoke in soft, in- 
sinuating tone—his hawk-nosed, ugly boy’s face suddenly 
showing a subtle charm, a foreshadow of the distinction that 
was to be his in later years. ‘(Come here, I want to show 
you something,” he murmured. 

‘Barbara hung back. “Come here, I won’t touch you— 
I just want to ask your advice.” 

Barbara sidled to the chair beside the mirror. 

“How do you think it looks best—on straight, this way,” 
Henry readjusted the fedora—‘Or like this?” and he twisted 
it to a villainous slant. 

“Oh, on a slant!” said Barbara. 

“You like it this way, do you . . . ? Hmm, very smooth, 
very smooth ...” and Henry surveyed his image with 
satisfaction. “See this beard I’ve got . . .” he extended a 
chin in Barbara’s direction. “You think it looks all right, 
do you? Do you think I’ve got a clean shave?” 

“Qh, you’ve been using Dad’s razor again. Ill tell. How 
do you know I won’t tell? 

“Because you are my sister and you are not dishonorable!” 
His eyes glinted at her frostily. “Feel that chin.” Barbgra 
touched it lightly. He withdrew the chin, picked up his 
gloves, and gave her an affectionate pat. _“T must look my 
best tonight,” he said confidently, “because tonight, I am 
taking the most beautiful girl in the Collegiate to a dance. . . 
the most beautiful, the most elegant, the most charming,” 
he repeated, in convincing tones. 

Hoisting herself to the high back-rail of the bed, Barbara 
turned a back somersault. “Winnie McDougall’s better look- 
ing than your girl,” she protested. 

“Winnie McDougall has a common kind of prettiness but 
Ellen is a lady. Ellen has elegance. She has poise. Why every 
other chap in Grade Twelve would give his eye-tooth to be 
in my boots tonight. . . Ellen is a queen. When you grow 
up I want you to try to be like Ellen. You may accompany 
me downstairs.” ~Offering Barbara his arm, he strode with 
her to the stairs, felt her tip his hat once more, and in- 
dignantly manoevered her in front of him, forcing her ahead 
of him and kicking her at wuy step. Arlette was waiting 
in the narrow hallway. 
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Then he took off his coat, nodding mysteriously, and put 
it on inside out, pretending to be drunk, and dancing up and 
down with his hand over his nose, balancing his father’s 
can@ and singing “I’m fu’ the noo,” in a nasal twang. 

“Is he drunk, honest?” Arlette whispered, wide-eyed. 
Drunkenness ‘was practically unknown in Medland, but not 
to her, waif from the wrong side of the tracks. 

Henry waggled his head at them, with a mischievous and 
conspiratorial air, put on his coat the right way, readjusted 
his hat, examined his culf-links, and, with the curt nod of a 
Regency rake, swaggered out the door. 

“Gosh,” said Arlette. “You never know what’s in his head, 
do you?” 

“No.” said Barbara. 

“Miss Swayze said he was the cleverest guy that ever went 
through Medland Collegiate, did you know that?” 

“Well he was Minister of Finance with the Boys’ Parlia- 
ment, I knew he couldn’t be stupid,” Barbara admitted. 

“Uh-huh, and Miss Swayze teld my ma that’s why the 
Principal hates him so. All the other teachers hate the 
Principal, and they say it’s a joke the way Henry. makes a 
fool of him. Whaé’ll hé be when he grows up, do you sup- 
pose?” 

“Oh, Prime Minister, likely,” said Barbara. “Though this 
country’s too small for him, really. I would like to see him 
go to London or to New York. Or Paris.” She pointed non- 
chalantly to a picture on the wall, the portrait of a handsome 
youth in a bronze frame which bore the legend “For King 
and Country.”—“That’s where John would be, if he were 
alive. . . John was engaged to a Duchess, you know. At 
least, I think it was a Duchess. Maybe a Countess or 
Marchioness or something.” 

“You think your people are somebody, don’t you?” Arlette 
observed, after a pause. Barbara looked confused. 

“Why don’t your mother call on my maw?” Arlette con- 
tinued mercilessly. ““Huh? Why don’t she?” 

“‘She—she just hasn’t got round to it, I guess.” Barbara 
faltered, ‘I asked her to and I know she will . . . Arlette!” 
she. blurted, in a desperate attempt to change the subject. 
‘Arlette! Who do you love?” 

“Oh, John Gilbert and Kelly Chevalier, I guess. Who do 
your” 

“Tsn’t that funny, its John Gilbert and Kelly with me too.” 

“T seen Gilbert first, though.” 

“But I’ve known Kelly longer than you. . . Let’s not 
quarrel, though. The important thing is we both feel the 
same way. I guess we’re friends, all right.” 

“T guess you’re the first real friend I’ve got Barbara.” 

“You too,” said Barbara solemnly. “I say, let’s celebrate. 
Let’s dress up like the Ancient Greeks I told you about and 
pretend we’re having John Gilbert and Kelly to a party.” 

Left to themselves, the two girls put out all the lights, 
pulled up the blinds, and drew aside the curtains. The house 
was flooded with moonlight. Then they rifled through Mrs. 
Jones bureau drawers, lifting out her best shawls and 
imitation pearl necklaces. Taking off their clothes, and 
wrapping their slim white bodies in the shawls, draping pearls 
in their hair, they stole downstairs in the dark. Barbara 
cranked the old victrola, and set the needle on the whirling 
disc. The strains of the barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffman” 
filled the old parlor. Arlette shoved the overstuffed furniture 
out of the way. The moonlight, shining through the trees 
outside, etched strange patterns across the carpet. 

“Look at me, Arlette,” Barbara commanded. “Do what 
I do,” and she stepped into a patch of moonlight, holding 
the pose learned at dancing school, then stepping lightly into 
a polka. 
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Outside, the moonlight shone white and clear. Inside the 
house, the two little girls, lawyer’s daughter and drunkard’s 
waif, danced giddily round and round the room—sometimes 
holding the shawls high over their heads, sometimes folding 
them around their torsos like the pictures of statues in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. They were possessed by the 
image of perfect and fatal beauty, by images engendered 
by Mae Murray and Pola Negri and the Encyclopedia’s 
illustrations of classical sculpture. Each took turns posing 
languidly on top of the chesterfield. 


“Tt’s our big night! It’s our big night! It’s our big night!” 
Barbara chanted blithely. 


“You bet!” said Arlette. ‘Now let’s play some jazz, 
huh? ‘Stumblin All The While’-—That’s a good one. Play 
that one.” 


Late that night, when the two girls, exhausted, lay sleeping 
in Barbara’s big double-bed, and the shawls and beads had 
been carefully folded away in the bureau drawer, Henry re- 
turned. - 


Sleepily undressing in the downstairs bedroom, he mur- 
mured “My beautiful Ellen. . .” gently touching a ring on 
his left finger. They had exchanged rings—silver bands, 
bearing the Medland Collegiate insignia. Sitting on his bed, 
pulling off his shoes, tossing his coat over a chair, he was 
obsessed with a dream of the future, a dream fabricated 
from the triumph of that night: the two of them, himself 
and Ellen, voted the best waltzers at the dance, were the 
only figures in that dream—besides the shadowy admiring 
horde. . . . He saw them whirling in glory through the most 
famous ballrooms of the world—tall and slender, perpetually 
youthful, only more elegantly clad, holding one another for- 
ever in the exquisite movement of a waltz. The last words 
he murmured as his head fell on the pillow were “My 
beautiful Ellen.” Ellen loved him. She had given him her 
ring. The future belonged to them both. 


At two o'clock in the morning, Mr. and Mrs. Jones wearily 
mounted the veranda steps. “Oh, how my feet ache,” said 
Mrs. Jones. 


“Never mind, think of the hands we held,” said Mr. Jones, 
his voice benign, amiable, in contrast to the curtness of his 
departing mood. “It’s been years since I’ve held such good 
hands. We might have bid higher than we did,” and he held 
open the front door. 


“Wonderful hands!” Mrs. Jones echoed, tottering into 
the house and sinking down on the chesterfield. Sliding off 
her long-pointed, beaded French kid slippers, she held her 
bunioned toes in her hands awkwardly, while Mr. Jones 
went downstairs to shake the furnace. Then, taking the 
score cards out of her black petit-point party bag, she studied 
them closely. 


When Mr. Jones remounted the cellar stairs, his wife 
greeted him with a tragic face. 


“Henry!” she said. “We did win! I knew we won! Ours 
was the highest score. But we added it wrong. Look! The 
total comes to four not three thousand and twenty-eight.” 


Mr. Jones looked over the cards. “Well I'll be jiggered,” 
he said. “You should have had the ladies prize.” 


“A crown derby cake plate—something I’ve always 
wanted!” Mrs. Jones looked vexed. “And it went to old 
Adelaide Harman, who has already won six prizes. If it 
hadn’t gone to her I wouldn’t mind so much.” 


“Nothing you can do now, old girl. Nothing to do about 
it now. Come on, now. Come on to bed. We've had a big 
night.”’ 
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>A VISITOR who recently was in Ottawa after an absence 
of some time reports of her great pleasure in the changes 
at the National Gallery. The ground floor is given over to 
Canadian painting—to the great MacDonalds, Thomsons, 
Varleys and Jacksons, and an impressive group of younger 
painters, and the impact is tremendous. There is now a 
room devoted to Tom Thomson and one being prepared 
for the MacDonalds, father and son. 


* * * * 


&IN A CONVERTED army training hut in Fredericton 
Miss Lucy Jarvis conducts a lively centre for music and 
art activities. The recent show of paintings held there, 
“Manhattan Cycle” by Pegi Nigol MacLeod, made a great 
hit with University of New Brunswick students. 


1 ca * o* 
“THIS PROVINCE needs many more outlets for creative 


expression,” says the Honorable Woodrow Lloyd, Sask- 
atchewan Minister of Education. “We need to encourage 





-as fully as possible original work which reflects the life 


and thought of the people of Saskatchewan.” Accordingly, 
the Saskatchewan Arts Board has been formed to co-ordinate 
cultural resources, drama, the visual arts, music, literature 
and handcrafts. Thirteen representatives of cultural groups 
in the province make up the Board and an initial grant of 
$2,500 and a full time secretary are being provided by the 
Department of Education. 


* * * * 


THE NEWLY APPOINTED director of the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology is Mr. Gerard Brett. He 
was educated at Marlborough and at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, spent two summers on the excavating staff at Con- 
stantinople, and a winter at the British School at Rome. 
In 1938 he went to the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
A commando in the British army, he was captured in the raid 
on the docks at St. Nazaire and returned to the Victoria and 
Albert in 1946 where he was assistant to the director, from 
which post we welcome him to Canada. 


* * x 2K 


A CORRESPONDENT tells us that some of the best 
attended lectures in Saint John, N.B., right now are the 
music and art appreciation lectures by Avery Shaw, Art 
Curator of the New Brunswick Museum. “Saint John is 
one of the most paintable cities in Canada,” say the artists, 
and to prove their point they leave lovely examples at the 
Norman Cody Art Centre. High school students and 
children are among the many people who enter that grim 
little alley back of King Street and go up the rickety stairs 
to see the latest pictures and crafts. ; 


2K * * * 


®LEADING Canadian artists donated paintings and 
sculpture for auction in connection with UNESCO and the 
Canadian Arts Council and the Canadian Appeal for 
Children. In this unique auction, bidding is held in 
centres across the country as pictures travel from one 
place to another. 

o cue ake 8 


®&THE T. EATON COMPANY LIMITED has given 
$3000 a year for five years to the Art Gallery of Toronto 
for purchasing works by Canadian painters and sculptors. 
We hope others will follow this enlightened and practical 
policy of encouraging the arts. 
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(Translated from the Russian by Robert Forbes) 


1. CRIMEA 


When I walk, or look from my window— 
flowers, and the blue sky— 

magnolia bursts under my nose, 

glazinia in my eye. 


For milk I exchanged tea. 
In the charm of moonlight, 
by day, by night, in Chaeer 
water runs, roaring. 


Under the dreadful eye of the struggling waves, 
trytons and naiads, 

cast out of the palaces, 

decay in the deep waters. 


And in the palaces there is new life: 
having tasted watéry pleasures, 

go, worker, and lie down 

on the bed of, Grand Dukes. 


The mountain-anvils are aflame 
and the sea is a blue blouse. 

The repairs of the people are quick 
in the huge Crimean forge. 


2. LAST PAGE OF THE CIVIL WAR > 


Glory to you, red star hero. 

Having washed the earth with blood, 
for the glory of the Commune, 

from mountain to mountain-top 
through the Crimean fortress. 

Their tanks crawled over the trenches, 
the muzzles of their guns protruding; 
you filled the trenches with your bodies, 
and crossed the isthmus over the dead. 
They dug their lines of trenches, 

they whipped with lead the river, 
and you took from them Perikop 
almost with your bare hands. 

You did not only conquer the Crimea, 
and defeat the white battalions. 

The blow was twofold: 

you won with it 

the great right to labor. 

And if a sunny life should come 

after the days of gloom, 

we know you won it by your bravery 

in the Perikop attack. 

All words are joined in thanks to you, 
red star lava. 

For centuries and centuries, comrades, 
for you 


glory, glory, glory! 


(1927) 


(1921) 





This is the end, the sum of all our striving, 

The limit of our last endeavored art, 

This here-and-now. Let him who will, contriving 
Beyond the steep, red caverns of the heart 

Heaven’s horizon, having Hell allowed 

To dwarf the gray dimensions of the mind, 
Translate intangibles—a stone, a cloud, 

Black, crawling time on white space-shores, and wind. 


This meeting, moving marriage of extremes, 
Containing in each part the whole distilled 
Rainbow of creation, points no new 
Neat pot-of-gold conclusion to our dreams 
But postulates a passion unfulfilled, 


In flux forever, tremulous, and true. 
Rita Smith. 


Fuast Porson Plural 


Like most people I am two people 
Reluctantly sharing the same 

Body, birth certificate, bank account 
(Overdraft) and name. 


One of these is a plausible rogue 

Who devotes his energies to verse, sleep and whiskey. 
The other a smug, sensible fellow who never 

Does anything risky. 


Throughout the dazilirous years of youth 

The first one ran all our affairs; 

Coined words but no money; got us much happiness 
And two gray hairs. 


Then the other one put his sensible foot down; 
Got us a job, a hair-cut, seventeen ash-trays, a sofa; 
Also a wife, another two people, who are secretly 


In love with the loafer. 
Geoffrey Vivien. 


Gn the First Brught Mow 
of Spung, 0 


Far sound seems near, near sound seems far away. 
No breath can be ungentle on this day 

nor in the clear world one unlovely face; 
death-shrieks, hate-shouting in the unceasing fray 
are swelling echoes of this moment’s peace. 


‘ 


The women’s hair today is tinged with fire 
fuelled by the embers of consumed desire 

in men who sense the thrusting up of spring 

and therefore dream that lust is somewhat higher, 
desire is love, and love is everything. 


Bright with the day, the oaken cross defies 

the day that darkens and the oak that dies; 

while life too close to death to require loss 

in withering wheat or tree or darkening skies 

floats out its oak-joy humming toward the cross. 
Winstead Smith 
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Recordings 
Milton Wibon 


® A RECENT RECORDING of some charm is Mozart’s 
Horn Concerto No. 4 in E flat, which Dennis Brain and the 
Halle orchestra play for Columbia. The piece itself some- 
times fails to rise above high grade hack-work, but the 
impressive middle section of the first movement reminds us 
that it occurs fairly late in the Mozart catalogue (K. 495) 
and is contemporary with many of the great piano concertos. 
Dennis Brain’s horn-playing is excellent, and the whole work 
comes across with considerable spirit. 


From Columbia also comes a recording of Benjamin 
Britten’s The Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra: Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme of Purcell, Op. 34, played by the 
Liverpool Philharmonic under Sir Malcolm Sargent. As this 
work was written to accompany and illustrate an educational 
film which I have not seen, there is a sense in which any 
criticism I may make will be unfair. But, whatever its 
original function, Britten thought that, as a set of variations 
with a fugue, it could stand alone, and, on the whole, I agree 
with him; although I imagine it would seem more continu- 
ously effective in its role for the screen. At any rate, there 
is a certain thinness about the work in general, and the 
interest falters here and there, despite the concluding fugue 
which is wholly delightful. But let no one imagine it to be 
a set of children’s records with an explanatory voice inter- 
rupting as it goes along. It is a straightforward orchestral 
piece, in which each variation is intended to illustrate the 
aptitudes of a particular group of instruments and generally 
succeeds in doing so admirably. I can hardly see the musical 
child going into raptures over it; I suspect he will prefer other 
musical sources for such information. 


RECORDS RECEIVED—(To be reviewed later). 

Rossini: Cinderella—Recitative and Rondo, The Italian 
Girl in Algiers—“Cruda Sorte!”, Semiramide-Cavatina, 
The Barber of Seville—‘Una Voce Poco Fa’; Jennie 
Tourel, Mezzo-Soprano, with the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Pietro Cimara; Columbia set 
D-193. 

Debussy: Sonata No. 2 for Flute, Viola and Harp; Laura 
Newell, Harp, Milton Katims, Viola, John Wummer, 
Flute; Columbia set J-99. : 

Sinatra: Volume 1, Orchestra under the direction of Axel 
Stordahl; Columbia set A-53. 

Goodman: All Time Favorites by Benny Goodman and his 
Orchestra; Columbia set A-52. 
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The Canadian Forum 


Film Heview 


® MARGINAL NOTES on The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari: 
(a) The Plot: The action opens in an enclosed garden, where 
a young man, Francis, is telling an anonymous companion 
the story of his strange past. Fadeout from garden: fadein 
to the city of his narrative, at which point the sets cease to 
be naturalistic and become cardboard, designed and painted 
by two expressionist artists. Francis and his friend Alan, two 
students in love with Jane, a doctor’s daughter, attend a 
carnival, and visit the tent of a travelling magician, Dr. 
Caligari, whose exhibit, Césare, a somnambulist, answers 
questions in a state of trance. Alan enquires how long he 
shall live, and Césare replies, “Until dawn”. 

The friends move on, and part; and in the night Alan is 
murdered. Francis suspects Dr. Caligari and enlists the help 
of Jane’s father-to investigate; a series of accidents delays the 
investigation, and the next night Caligari orders Césare to 
murder Jane. The monster relents and kidnaps her instead, 
is pursued, drops the unconscious girl, and drops dead of 
exhaustion. Francis discovers the dummy which Caligari 
keeps in Césare’s coffin-bed, and pursues Caligari through the 
streets, and into the courtyard of a lunatic asylum, where 
Caligari disappears. Francis demands to see the head of the 
institution, and is appalled to find that it is Caligari himself. 

With the help of the doctors, Francis finds that the director 
of the asylum has been experimenting with hypnosis, and is 
indeed the evil magician of the fair; the director is con- 
fronted with the corpse of his subject, and goes raving mad. 

Fadeout; fadein to the original garden, which becomes the 
courtyard of the asylum; Francis, having finished his story, 
mingles with the patients, among whom we recognize Jane 
and Césare. The director of the asylum enters; he seems to 
be Caligari; Francis attacks him in a frenzy, is seized by the 


_ attendants, and removed to solitary confinement. The direc- 


tor explains to the attendants—and to the audience—that at 
last he is in a position to treat this case, since he knows the 
nature of Francis’ hallucinations; and the picture ends. 

(b) Comment: Here is a picture which recognizes the fact 
that the screen is in two dimensions. Consequently it comes 
closer to making a unique art-form out of cinema than the 
innumerable pictures which try to reproduce a three-dim- 
ensional stage as seen by a swooping swallow. Caligari has 
actually neither color nor sound, yet one’s recollected im- 
pression is of a much greater sublety of color pattern and 
inflection of voices than in the innumerable pictures which 
have the technical equipment for presenting both. 

One need not be a producer to guess how intriguing it is to 
build sets up out of cardboard and paste that under the 
camera give a foolish illusion of complete reality; but as a 
rule this creative pleasure is the producer’s alone. Rohrig 
and Reimann, the German artists who constructed the Cali- 
gari sets, however, demand, and succeed in obtaining, a 
creative effort from the audience, and so bestow a part of the 
creative pleasure on them. Hollywood movies assume a pass- 
ive, receptive spectator; the spectator of Caligari finds him- 
self deeply engaged in what is going on on the screen. He not 
only feels that he is walking the paths of his own nightmare, 
but he is forced by the trick ending to rethink the whole 
theme. 

If the sequences seem to have a strange familiarity 


_because they are part of the spectator’s own private night- 


mare, then he will accept the plot literally, as the story of 
the delusion of a madman. However, the authors of the 
original story, Hans Janowitz and Carl Meyer, intended it 
to be taken in a wider and more symbolic sense; the 
character of Caligari for example stands for an unlimited lust 
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_ for power; -and according to Janowitz, Césare was created 


with the dim design of portraying the comman man who, 
under the pressure of$compulsory military service, is drilled 
to kill and to be killed. It is not surprising that to another 
spectator the strange pointedness of the film may recall cer- 
tain crude and cruel noonday experiences of his own in which 
voices have seemed abnormally loud, and statesmen have 
seemed to cut grotesque capers. To this spectator, it is quite 
plausible that the magician was a mediaeval monk, and at 
the same time a modern criminal and a distinguished psy- 
chiatrist. The picture of victim victimizing and the pursuer 
becoming the pursued is quite consistent with a reflection of 
an almost universal state of mind, in a Europe where tradi- 
tional structures reel upside down. 

There has been much criticism of The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari on the grounds that it is “morbid,” and too sub- 
jective. The content of this specific film may be, if you 
choose, morbid, since it does reflect chaos, both in the indi- 
vidual mind and in the tragic atmosphere of Europe after 


_ the first world war; but its technique is something else again. 


The great virtue of Caligari is that it avoids the conventional 
ideas of what reality is; the mind is not allowed to fall into 
its usual clichés; and the mind is not allowed to fall into 
Since film-making is an industry as well as an art, it is not 
likely that many films like Caligari will be produced very 


often; we can only be thankful that they occur at all. . 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: It would seem that some thought should be given 
to both the cause and the aftermath of an action that to 
other countries must seem rather ludicrous, that of one 
province in the Dominion, of Canada selecting its own 
“national” flag. Let us not spend any endeavor in condemning 
or condoning the action, but rather look at the cause and the 
results. 

We have here a private demonstration of the same sort as 
that put on at an international level by Mr. Chamberlain, 
at Munich. Mr. King and the Liberal government in Ottawa, 
for fear of annoying some groups in Canada, refused last 
year to make a decision on the selection of a national flag 
for Canada, a move which was ardently desired by a large 
number of Canadians, and generally opposed only by a num- 
ber of sentimental devotees to the “British” connection. This 
was a step that could have led to a considerable lessening 
of inter-racial strain throughout Canada. However, the small 
amount of unfavorable reaction that was going to be caused 
by any selection would probably affect the somewhat shaky 
balance in the political field, to the detriment of Mr. King 
and followers. It would appear that it was then considered 
preferable to table the matter for short-term political 
advantage, and forget about the small matter of Canadian 
national unity in the future. It would be interesting to know 
whether Mr. King and his advisors knew of the advent of 
a Quebec flag in advance? 

The results are liable to be rather sad for anyone looking 
toward more harmony in Canada. Any federal move to 
prevent use of the new flag will arouse ardent opposition 
throughout Quebec, and it is not likely that a replacement 
will be enthusiastically welcomed. On the other hand, the 
pro-British section of Canada will not relish the idea of the 
second most populous province giving public recognition to 
an obviously “not including British” flag. 

What is the answer? The only one, now that the milk is 
spilt, is a condemnation, by all thinking people, of the 
procrastinating policies of Mr. King and the present Liberal 





Government, whereby an opportunity to further, the cause 
of inter-racial harmony in Canada, has been turned into a 


possible reason for a higher degree of disunity. 
L. D. Armstrong, Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: Hitherto our freedom has been guarded by 
elections, and by the jury system. But, in Ontario, the jury 
system is being undermined in an alarming way. Statements 
are now to be found to the effect that a jury trial may be 
denied in an action against a bank for having fraudulently 
induced the plaintiff to purchase assets at a price in excess 
of their value; in an action by a widow against a foreign 
insurance company, on an insurance policy; and in an action 
by a servant against his master for wrongful dismissal. 


For five hundred years in England, and -for a hundred 
and fifty years in Ontario, a servant who complained that 
he had beem wrongfully dismissed was entitled to have his 
case tried by a jury. This rule was broken in January when 
a servant was suing a powerful corporation (Daniell vs. 
Globe Printing Company). In striking out the jury notice 
the judge said he was not doing so because the defendant 
was a large corporation, but because the facts were fairly in- 
volved and in great detail. The underlying assumption ap- 
pears to be that a judge may be more competent in some 
master and servant cases to do justice on the facts than 
twelve men drawn ‘from different walks in life; and that the 
wishes of the plaintiff may therefore be disregarded. This 
is an assumption which will not commend itself to those who 
know the wellsprings of our liberties. No news item of this 
revolutionary case appeared in any of the three Toronto 
papers though they were all apprised of its importance. 


We now have (a) judges appointed for life, some of whom 
claim greater and greater power in the administration of 
justice; (b) the rise of powerful corporations which may 
unwittingly be shielded by judges from the judgment of 
twelve citizens sworn to do their duty; and (c) of the sup- 
pression of news by a class of corporation whose duty it is to 
inform the people of grave departures from precedent. The 
combination of (a), (b) and (c) contains elements of danger 
to our way of life. 

Other matters in the administration of justice require re- 
view. These include the appointment, tenure and conduct of 
judges; the congestion of business, and its effect on the rights 
of ordinary people; the panel system of Appeal Courts by 
which certain judges can be picked to sit on certain appeals; 
the delivery of judgment witheut giving reasons; and giving 
reasons without discussing the points of law or fact relied 
on by the litigant against whom judgment is given. A public 
inquiry into these matters is called for by a competent body 
on which citizens from different walks of life are adequately 
represented. Lewis Duncan, K.C., Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: When I read Philip Amsden’s letter in your 
February issue I was inclined to be cautious in agreeing with 
it, for I recognize that if ihtellect rather than emotions ruled 
this world we would have a socialist economy, and super- 
stition and prejudice would be non-existent. Hence there 
is an innate yearning for a greater intellectual approach to 
the problems that face us. Then I read A. M. Klein’s 
“Parade of St. Jean Baptiste,’ and was immediately flung 
into the other camp. 

I cannot question Mr. Klein’s worth as a poet. After all, 
he is recognized as one of Canada’s leading younger poets— 
but when I read this poem and conscientiously tried to get 
both its meanings and its emotions I was completely 
fascinated by the experiment he admits; yes sir, completely 
fascinated: words sprung at me, words swam at me, words 
devoured me; I couldn’t see the forest for the trees therein. 
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In fact, it became quite a game with me: I thought to my- 
self, “My! what an erudite fellow he is!” and started count- 
ing the words whose meaning I knew and trying to get a 
meaning from the context of those whose meaning I didn’t. 
I couldn’t see the poem for the words that made it. No 
doubt I should go back and re-read the poem for its meaning 
and emotion, but I daren’t risk it: I might be fascinated 
by the words to the point of intoxication—and I like to 
keep my sanity. 

Now, I happen to write poetry—of a sort, and have at 
least a mild appreciation of it. I don’t submit it to The 
Canadian Forum because mine is the more conventional 
type rarely appearing in its pages. Rhythm and metre are 
my forte and my experimental techniques are still wrapped 
around sound effects. So it is natural that my preference 
in reading poetry lies in that direction. But where do I get 
the poetry I read? In The Canadian Forum anf the Cana- 
dian Poetry Magazine, both of which deal almost exclusively 
with the experimental type. Then if I try to get the con- 
ventional poetry in the Toronto Star, which is the only other 
journal I read which prints poetry, that goes to the other 
extreme: I like emotion and sweetness, but not saccharin. 
So I am left to read poetry which has the emotional appeal 
to me of a very dead and very frozen fish. What a dilemma 
for a conventional poet to be in! i 

It is not my place to question experimental poetry merely 
because I don’t like it. I am not erudite. But one wonders 
if the simple, everyday words of the language are insufficient 
for the needs of the experimental poet, if it is necessary for 
him to seek out rare and bizarre words to encompass his 
meaning, if the compression of meaning they bring about 
does not involve the fear that the work might blow up in 
our faces. I don’t know. Yet, while accepting these forms 
as necessary, one wonders if the less erudite could not also 
be catered to by the inclusion of less exacting types? What 
happened, for instance, to Thersites, whose work I par- 
ticularly enjoyed, even if it was really verse? Where is the 
Forum’s sense of humor (or is it supposed to have any?) 
Where is its appeal to the heart, as Philip Amsden asks? 
And yet, how far can the Forum sink to cater to us low- 
brows without lowering its intellectual content at the same 
time? It’s an interesting question. 

William Philip Rowley, Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: The article in your February issue by Donald 
Peterson on prohibition in Prince Edward Island is full of 
exaggerations and falsehoods, quite common with all propa- 
gandists for the liquor interests during the past twenty-five 
years. Even so Prince Edward Island still looks like paradise 
compared with the $200,000,000.00 liquor orgy under 
Government sale in Ontario in 1947. At least P.E.I is not 
constantly treated in the press to the tragedy of a thirteen- 
year-old boy shooting his drunken father for assaulting his 
mother, or a wife shooting her husband for a drunken sexual 
attack on a fourteen-year-old daughter. 1947 in Ontario 
witnessed the greatest wave of murder, crime and automobile 
accidents directly caused by alcohol in our history. Boot- 
legging is flourishing as never before, and yet The Canadian 
Forum lends its columns for the second time in a few months 
to the propagandists of wider and wider sale of liquor. 

Will The Forum welcome just as readily an article on the 
evils of booze in Ontario? It would be more in keeping with 
the fine record of your publication to point out the suffering 
and misery caused by liquor in Ontario, than to decry those 
who are at least trying to correct the condition in Prince 
Edward Island. W. H. Temple, Toronto, Ont. 


(The Canadian Forum is well aware of the social evils 
that follow the abuse of alcohol, but surely even Mr. Temple 
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should agree that a criticism of liquor control legislation is 
not necessarily propaganda for the liquor interests. Or is 
every form of control, or pseudo-control, to be entirely above 
criticism?—Ed. ) 


The Editor: I wish to make a few criticisms: and draw 
attention to what seems to me to be contradictions in the 


review of Eclipse of Reason by Jessie Macpherson in the | 


January Canadian Forum, from which I quote the following: 

The defects: (1) “It is, for instance, sometimes difficult 
to believe that the writer does not mix his theories of 
knowledge with his moral reflections on the ways of man. 
He seems to think that Idealism, the epistemology which 
asserts that in knowledge man does not get outside the con- 
tents of his own mind, is all one with man’s desire 
to preserve his own life.” 

(2) “But this book, by inversion a defence of reason, 
has a thesis mainly dictated by emotions. . .” 

The questions: 

(a) “Granted that justice, equality, democracy and 
tolerance are the most urgent needs of modern man, is there 
any evidence that belief in their universal essence necessarily 
leads to their practice?” 

(b) “Second, are you not making a rather gratuitous 
last stand for a form of intellectualism that any insight into 


the hidden and unconscious motivations of human life would _ 


dispel in a minute?” 

(c) “Third, how can you afford to pay no attention to 
the cultural conditioning of even our best-loved absolutes?” 

Is the reviewer not, in (1), criticising the author for 
making assertions and at the same time attacking him for 
not holding these views in (b) and (c)? Surely the Idealist 
would be unconscious of the real motive underlying his 
philosophy, the desire to preserve his own life. 

In (2) Miss Macpherson contrasts reason with emotion. 
Aristotle said, “The intellect moves nothing.” Surely reason 
must have a motive and all motives belong to the emotional 
life. Plato was the only one of the great philosophers who 
recognized that there is an emotional reason. 

Regarding question (a), the author would surely agree 
that mere intellectual assent to these ideals would not lead 
to their “practice but that real insight into their essence 
would provide the emotional drive for their accomplishment 
in social life. 

In regard to (c) Miss Macpherson claims that this kind 
of history has not yet been written. I think that this work 
has begun. It began with Karl Marx and the clearest ex- 
position by a contemporary is John Macmurray’s The Clue 
to History and The Boundaries of Science. Of course, a 
speculative philosopher could not admit the validity of 
Macmurray’s argument for that would be the end of the 


speculative philosopher. It is always possible te invent ° 


logical objections to any theory that the human mind can 
construct if we have a practical motive for doing so. 
Reginald Sayers, Toronto, Ont. 


[Miss Macpherson writes: I am a little uncertain as to 
whether Mr. Sayers is defending the author of Eclipse of 
Reason or grinding an axe of his own. The questions he 
raises are good ones but like most philosophical problems 
probably insoluble. 


“- . 
I must restrict myself to two remarks. First, a philosopher 


writing about reason might be expected, I think, to dis- 
tinguish it from emotion for purposes of discourse, however 
blurred reason and emotion are in experience. Second, Karl 
Marx and John Macmurray make a peculiarly mixed-bag 
occurring together in one of Mr. Sayers’ sentences. How- 
ever, it is true that they both fit neatly enough, with their 
a priori arguments, into the idealist pigeon-hole. ] 
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TURNING NEW LEAVES 


b> ERNST JUENGER was one of the German intellectuals 
who shouted for years about the affirming power of blood and 
race as opposed to the critical negations of reason, about 
the sensuous ecstasy of war and the way that life is fulfilled 
by a heroic death, and about the sacred duty of transforming 
nationalism into a religion and of having no gods but the 
state. However, after the Nazis had finally got the great 
crusade started, even Juenger decided he had had enough, 
and in 1939 published this dreamy and fantastic allegory* 
which is at the same time a bitterly disillusioned anti-Nazi 
satire. That such a book could have appeared at all in Nazi 
Germany gives it, of course, a good deal of curiosity value, 
though I do not feel that it is a really significant example 
of what a totalitarian state does to literature. 


The allegory is intentionally vague and ambiguous, and 
many details of it are not clear to me yet, but I cannot 
think that the allegorical form was adopted merely to ob- 
scure the anti-Nazi aspect of thé meaning, which in any 
case it hardly does. It is hopeless for a writer under a 
tyranny to try to devise a way of getting past a stupid cen- 
sor to an intelligent public. Either his book is suppressed or 
its meaning fails to get across: the censor is never stupid 
enough and the public never intelligent enough to provide 
any escape from that dilemma. Juenger’s book appeared be- 
cause from the Nazi point of view his record was good, and 
because the general context of its anti-Nazi sentiments was 
an attitude thoroughly acceptable to many powerful Ger- 
mans, militarists, Junkers, old-school Prussian officers and 
right-wing religious groups. 

The general thesis of the allegory appears to be that Hit- 
ler is the serpent in the paradise of German romanticism. 
The paradise is the ideal life on top of the marble cliffs, a 
life at once monastic and military, in a fairyland outside 
time and space, where the women are beautiful and com- 
pliant, the animals (including a remarkable set of vipers) 
beautiful and tame, and the gardens and vineyards peren- 
nially fruitful. Religion is a genial paganism based on fer- 
tility rites in the spring and vintage festivals in the autumn; 
philosophy is a series of cosy and witty symposiums; science 


| (largely botany) is an untroubled contemplation of the 


beauty of nature. This lush daydream is roughly intruded 
upon by the tyrant of the wooded plains beneath, a “Chief 
Ranger” who gathers around him a base-born rabble and pro- 
ceeds to turn it into a hideous nightmare of brutality and 
terror. The cliff-dwellers ignore him as long as possible and 
go on with their botany: “While evil flourished like mush- 
room spawn in rotten wood, we plunged deeper into the 
mystery of flowers.” But gradually and very reluctantly 
they realize that they have to fight him: “Mingled with this 
(botany) there was something else which might be de- 
scribed as a sense of shame—that we did not regard the 
woodland breed as enemies.” It might at that. The conflict, 
which the cliff-dwellers win with the help of their tame vipers 
(I am-not clear what they are, except that they are not 


‘Allied soldiers), forms the crisis of the narrative. 


At no time is this conflict clearly presented as a conflict 
of freedom against tyranny. It is presented rather as a con- 
flict of true and perverted heroic virtue, of those who under- 
stand Nietzsche and Wagner as opposed to those who merely 
exploit them. It is because the Chief Ranger has the same 
assumptions and values as the cliff-dwellers that the latter 
are so slow in understanding that he is evil. Some of their 


leaders, it is explicitly said, hardly differ at all in tempera- 


*ON THE MARBLE CLIFFS: Ernst Juenger (translated from the 
German by Stuart Hood); pp. 120; $1.75. Jonathan David 
(John Lehmann Ltd.) 


ment and morality from their enemies. The. cliff-dwellers 
and the woodsmen possess the’same conceptions of discipline 
and authority, of the profound significance that a heroic 
death gives to life, of the value of the utter abandonment 
of the will to the demands of the blood. But somehow or 
other the cliff-dwellers hold these ideas in a noble sense, and 
the woodsmen in a vulgar sense. ‘Between full-blown nihi- 
lism and unbridled anarchy there is a profund difference,” 
says our author plaintively; a difference which the present 
reader has failed to grasp. 

It may be instructive to compare this story with another 
allegory that resembles it in some respects: Rex Warner’s 
The Aerodrome. There the conflict really is one of freedom 
and tyranny, represented by an English village and an air 
force commanded by a maniacal dictator. The villagers are 
disorganized, ignorant, sensual and helpless, the air force 
ruthless, efficient and fanatical; yet in the very disorgani- 
zation of the village there is a free spirit that liberates and 
triumphs, and in the very efficiency of the air force there is 
a central vacuum of despair into which the whole structure 
collapses. The same pattern is to be found, I think, in Eisen- 
stein’s film of Alexander Nevsky. But these are conceptions 
out of the reach of Juenger, who, like the sorcerer’s appren- 
tice, stands bewildered and blinking before the apparition 
he deliberately tried to raise, hating it and yet fascinated 
by it, rejecting it and yet unable_to escape from it. For if 
Nazism is not an alien thing but the reflection in reverse of 
one’s own attitude, one can hardly help finding a curious 
reassurance in it. “Even the warrior caste begins to lose 
heart when they see the masklike faces rising up to the 
battlements from the depths. So it comes about that in 
this world soldier’s courage takes second place, and only the 
noblest spirits in our midst penetrate into the dwelling- 
place of terror. They know that all these images in reality 
live only in our hearts, and pass through them into the 
portals of victory as if they were mere mirrored shadows. 
Thus the masked terrors confirm them in their own reality.” 
That last sentence is worth pondering. 

Juenger has been prevented from writing by the occupa- 
tion‘authorities, which seems a pity, as now he is evidently 
prepared to explain that the values of the liberal, Christian 
and humanist traditions were right all the time. But a 
prophet has had it if he says: “Follow me, and I will take 
you down to the still depths of the human soul, where you 
will be free from all the compulsions of waking life, free 
from God, from morals, from conscience and from your 
duties to others; where you will have the heat of the blood 
instead of the dazzle of light, and where you will dwell in 
the nothingness at the heart of both nature and yourself 
instead of barking your shins over the outworks of reality.” 
And one’s sympathy for him is a bit limited if, when he gets 
to this dark and godless world of blood, he turns round 
and says: “Oops, sorry; we seem to be in hell: excuse it 
please.” However, the book is very rewarding for those who 
are interested in the doublings and windings of the post- 
Nazi German conscience; unless, to be sure, you can get to 
a revival of Chaplin’s Great Dictator. If that is possible, 
go and study the role of Commander Schultz in that picture, 
and you will learn from it all you ever need to know about 
the psychology of anti-Nazi Nazis. NorTHROP FRYE 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


SARAH BINKS: Paul G. Hiebert; Oxford University 
Press; pp. 182; $2.50. 


It is with great pleasure that we can at last report the 
appearance of an almost adequate biography of that much- 
discussed and all too frequently misinterpreted poetess, 
Sarah Binks. It is not that the Sweet Songstress of Sask- 
atchewan has had to endure the neglect which has on 
occasion been meted out to other great Canadian literary 
figures, but all the previous* biographies have suffered from 
the narrowness of vision of their authors. Dr. Taj Mahal 
is too devoted to the mathematical school of literary analysis, 
and Rosalind Drool leans too heavily to the sentimental school 
to do full justice to the many facets of Sarah’s personal 
and literary greatness, while Professor Marrowfat tends to 
be too narrowly critical of minor points of style. 

As one who was born not twenty miles from Willows, now 
world-famous as the birthplace of Sarah Binks, I can pay 
heartfelt tribute to the authenticity of the author’s inter- 
pretation of the “elusive spirit of Saskatchewan’s bald 
prairies” and its effects upon Sarah. Nevertheless, our 
appreciation of the general merit of his thesis must not blind 
us to its defects. These are twofold: one, a defect of 
omission in his presentation of Sarah the Woman; and one 
a defect of interpretation in his presentation of Sarah the 
Poet. 

First, in his portrayal of the Woman, the author has done 
justice neither to his subject nor to his readers by the caution 
with which he treats of certain delicate phrases of Sarah’s 
career. This caution is deliberate, for he mentions that in- 
formation gathered from interviews with Mrs. Steve Grizzly- 
kick and Mrs. Pete Cattalo “cannot be published,” and 
certainly one whose research was so thorough could, if he 
had chosen, have thrown more light on the precise relation- 
ship of Sarah and Henry Welkin during the highly important 
trip to Regina. Perhaps the author hesitated lest his dis- 
closures reveal that Sarah was not immune from human 
frailties, but he need not have restrained himself. Sarah is 
now so firmly enthroned as the poetic divinity of Sask- 
atchewan that no revelation could dim her glory. More 
detailed information at this stage would serve only to in- 
crease our understanding of her struggles and her triumph. 

The second criticism is that the author has obviously 
failed to realize the true greatness of Sarah’s genius. True, 
he expresses his admiration in glowing terms, but he fails 
to reveal the extent to which her poems run the whole gamut 
of English and American literature. Such is their depth and 
breadth that we may almost say that she has rendered all 
previous poets obsolete. In “The Sparrow” she catches the 
essence of Wordsworth; her “Ode to Spring” excels anything 
of Keats; and her description of the love affair of Mathilda 
and Steve Grizzlykick has surely outmoded all the English 
love ballads. ‘“Hiawatha’s Milking” is obviously an im- 
provement on the poetry of Longfellow, and in that magni- 
ficent passage, “He knows not life,” from “Up from the 
Magma and Back Again,” she even outdoes England’s great 
Kipling. ; 

The temptation to quote freely in confirmation of these 
contentions is almost irresistible, but the limitations of space 
force the exertion of superhuman self-control. Even super- 
human control, however, cannot prevent the quotation of 
these memorable words of Hon. A. E. Windheaver, Sask- 
atchewan’s Minister of Grasshopper Control and Foreign 
Affairs, at the unveiling of Sarah’s monument: “Come 
drought, come rust, come high tariff and high freight rates 
and high cost of binder twine—and what about the roads— 
I still say to you as I have already said to the electors of 
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Quagmire and Pelvis, that a Province that can produce such 
a poet may be down but it’s never out.” Edith Fowke 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL MARCHBANKS: Robertson 


Davies; Clarke, Irwin and Co.; pp. 204; $2.50. 


Robertson Davies is a highly civilized person with excellent — 


taste and a robust manner of expressing it. His carefully 


Rs 


eg 
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cultivated bizarre appearance, utterly at variance with his — 


apparent temperament, can only be interpreted as a deliberate 
challenge to the anti-esthetic prejudices of the Philistines 
on whom he wars. His acceptance of the editorship of the 
Peterborough Examiner was therefore bound to produce 
some remarkable new dialectical synthesis; .and from. the 
interaction of Davies and Peterborough has come forth 
Samuel Marchbanks. 

The “Diary” is a regular feature in the Examiner, and its 
matter is the familiar stuff of North American journalistic 
humor—the adventures of the frustrated bourgeois house- 
holder with furnaces, gardens, cars, animals, doctors, neigh- 
bors, and other obstacles to the flowering of the human 
spirit. But Davies-Marchbanks brings to bear on these old 
ingredients the full force of culture, style and vigor; not as 
a superior artist dabbling in a minor medium, like a Metro- 
politan basso singing nursery rhymes, but with the serious 
concentration which is necessary to the production of great 
humor. AREA 

Davies, who conforms to nothing, cannot be fitted into the 
pessimistic school of humorists which under Thurber has long 
held-sway on this continent. The experiences of Marchbanks 


are comparable to Walter Mitty’s. So are the dreams whereby | 


he escapes from degrading reality. But he is not in the least 
pathetic. In his struggle with his satanic furnace he is never 
victorious; but the enthusiasm of his-loathing for the beast 
forbids us to consider him defeated. And how different in 
spirit are his dreams from Mitty’s: at a picnic he longs to 
participate in Manet’s Déjeuner sur l’Herbe; in the furnace 
room he reflects—‘“I should like to be a tyrant, but it costs 
money.” 

Davies is above all an individual. His wilful wrong- 
headedness in political matters is inevitable and, to me, not in 
the least deplorable. He will always laugh heartily at the 
prevailing dogmas of the age. 

This is great humor. Not everyone will find it funny; 
that is always too much to hope for. But I am confident 
that The Diary of Samuel Marchbanks will join Sunshine 
Sketches on its lonely eminence, and thus double the number 
of humorous classics in our literature. Simon Paynter. 


THE MOMENT AND OTHER ESSAYS: Virginia Woolf; 
Oxford; pp. 191; $3.00. 


This book (an attractive little book, with its jacket design 
by the author’s sister Vanessa Bell) is a collection of mis- 
cellaneous literary essays, including a number of reviews, 
consisting of both published and unpublished material 
gathered together after the author’s death. It forms a 
pendant, along with a previous collection called The Death 
of the Moth, to the two well-known volumes The Common 
Reader. Like its predecessors, it makes very agreeable 
reading, but indicates that Virginia Woolf was as minor a 
figure in criticism as she was a major one in the novel. She 
was a great novelist, with a conscience about form and 
structure more Continental than English. For the English 
novel, as she occasionally complains, has usually been rather 
like one of the county houses it so often describes: rambling 
in structure, provincial in setting, showing a good deal of 
improvising in the building, full of drafts caused by loose 
ends of plot and loopholes in motivation, and with the less 
mentionable aspects of existence difficult of access. yet 
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marked by a pervasive smell. Virginia Woolf’s novels looked 
“experimental,” not because she was trying stunts but 
because she went all out for whatever novel she was writing, 
determined not to let it go until every detail had been 
hammered into the right shape and place. So although 
words like “subtlety” and “delicacy” spring to mind first 
in connection with her, these qualities are, as they should 
| be, the results of a great imaginative energy and vigorous 
craftsmanship. 

But in these essays the sublety and delicacy exists by 
themselves, and so, one is rather disconcerted to note, they 
often have exactly the qualities that a reader who disliked 
her novels would expect to find. Like her one bad novel, 
Orlando, they suffer from a self-conscious delicacy of per- 
ception. There is an arch female cuteness and an irritating 
female trick of avoiding the straight abstract line of argu- 
ment in order to dither with a metaphor. “That fiction is 
a lady, and a lady who has somehow got herself into trouble, 
is a thought that must often have struck her admirers. Many 
gallant gentlemen have ridden to her rescue, chief among 
| them Sir Walter Raleigh and Mr. Percy Lubbock.” And 
so on. Her nostalgia for tradition often seems to develop 
a lurking assumption that reactionary social views are some- 
how the most elegant ones. Her intelligence expresses itself 
in a languorous rhythm, like a shy but highly cultivated 
woman at tea who fills the air with bright chatter while 
wishing she could be doing something else. 

Yet it is very pleasant to read her affectionate tribute to 
Roger Fry and her tolerant sketch of the dismal Edmund 
Gosse, to hear her speak with quiet authority about the novel 
_ and make such sensitive and pointed comments about Scott, 
Congreve, Dickens and Lawrence, and to follow her through 
_ her reviews of the gossipy memoirs and diaries she loved 
so much, the books that bring the sounds and smells and 
human passions of a dead age back to life. Being a novelist 
herself, she is not a wholly trustworthy critic of other novel- 
ists, but she makes up for this by some exceptional insights— 
she has, for example, a curious ability to put her finger on 
any sense of personal insecurity on the novelist’s part. As 
she herself remarks in another connection: “Here we have 
| intuitions rather than facts—the lights and shades that ‘come 
after books are read, the general shifting surface of a large 
expanse of print.” Northrop Frye. 


REBUILDING THE WORLD ECONOMY: Norman 
S. Buchanan and Fredrich A. Lutz; Twentieth Century 
Fund; pp. 434; $4.50. 


This important work is a survey of the current world 
economic situation. It consists of thirteen chapters, several 
appendices, forty-four tables, six charts and an index. The 
first twelve chapters contain the findings of the volume’s 
_ authors; the remaining chapter consists of the report and 
recommendations of the Fund’s Committee on Foreign 
Economic Relations. 

Few will quarrel with the analysis as such. It is a com- 
petent, detached and scientific piece of work depicting clearly 
the enormity and urgency of the economic problems facing 
the world today. Most of the essentials of the so-called 
E.R.P. (Marshall Plan), which appeared after this work had 
been completed, might well have been based upon its findings. 
' ‘Clear diagnosis of the disease is, however, no guarantee 

that the remedy, as recommended or implied, will be effective 
| even if tried. For example, how good are the chances that 
even the democracies can “formulate and apply certain rules 
| of conduct appropriate to multilateralism,” avoid serious 
depressions and achieve political stability? Again, how good 
are the chances that the United States can “demonstrate 
that free enterprise and full employment are not incom- 
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patible?” Once more, how good are the chances that two 
antithetical economic systems, one totalitarian, and the other 
based more or less on free enterprise, can function har- 
moniously within one world? Finally, and most important 
of all, how good are the chances of success when even the 
Committee admits: “There is no policy advocated in this 
report which could have a chance of operating with success 
anywhere, in any area of appreciable size, without the whole- 
hearted participation of the United States”? Had this re- 
viewer not just finished reading Tris Coffin’s Missours Com- 
promise*, he would perhaps be less glum than he is regarding 

this particular bet. j 
In conclusion, it must be stated that the above-expressed 
doubts in no way detract from the analysis itself. For a 
keener examination of the problems involved and a better 
compilation of the data necessary to understanding them, 
the average reader will have to cover far more than the four 
hundred and thirty-four pages which make up this volume. 
Lorne T. Morgan. 


THE STATURE OF THOMAS MANN: edited by Charles 
Neider; Jonathan David; (New Directions); pp. 510; 
$6.25. 


What G.B.S. did recently for George Bernard Shaw, the 
most widely acclaimed of living writers, this compilation, 
whether prompted by it or not, does for Thomas Mann, 
Shaw’s nearest runner-up in all probability. Within the 
covers of one massive volume it brings the tribute of a great 
variety of critics, sixty-one in all, to Thomas Mann’s 
eminence in present-day literature. Most of the critics are 
Americans, but there is J. B. Priestley for England, André 
Gide for France, F. J. H. Letters for Australia, and A. F. B. 
Clark for Canada. Only five of the articles are wholly new. 
While most of them are dated in the forties, some are older, 
and the earliest, from the pen of Conrad Aiken, is of 1928. 


There is a wealth of contemporary opinion here which 
will make the volume desirable for any or all of Thomas 
Mann’s followers. It is perhaps toward them rather than 
toward the reviewers that the volume is immediately directed. 
For what the reviewer finds, to his dismay, is sixty-one starts, 
sixty-one opening chapters to sixty-one critical biographies, 
or words to that effect. In such a situation what can he do in 
self-defence but climb up behind and start writing Book 
Sixty-Two? 

The truth of the matter is that this is not an easy moment 
at which to begin judging our author. Not the least of the 
complications is that he is involved in two literatures, his 
own, German, to which he really belongs but is artificially 
cut off from, and ours, in which for the time being he lives 
and moves. In this volume the German approach, which we 
must concede as legitimate, if not prior, is hopelessly over- 
borne by the English or cosmopolitan. Apart from Hermann 
Weigand and one or two others, we should hardly suspect 
that Thomas Mann was a German author at all. 

The question which now arises is whether Thomas Mann 
will lose or gain when he returns, as sooner or later he must, 
to his native literature. More particularly, will he find or 
retain his place as the follower of Goethe that he is often 
made out to be—the present volume drops the hint quite 
frequently—or will he be seen in a somewhat different light? 
A powerful reason for differentiating him from Goethe is 
that Goethe was primarily a poet, like Shelley, where Mann 
is an out-and-out prose writer, like Flaubert; further, that 
Goethe was an original force in philosophy where Mann 
is a transmitter of it, chiefly from Schopenhauer. But there 


*MISSOURI COMPROMISE: Tris Coffin; McClelland and Stewart 
(Little, Brown and Co.) ; pp. 315; $3.50. 
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is another, and a distinguished, tradition in German, more 
urbane or ironic, more socialized, more French. It dates from 
Wieland in the eighteenth century and it has Heinrich Heine 
and Theodore Fontane in its succession. Thomas Mann has 
an obvious place here. Barker Fairley 


WORLD SECURITY BY CONFERENCE: Walter A. 
Riddell; Ryerson; pp. xi, 216; $4.00. 

Dr. Riddell was from 1920 to 1924-an official of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Geneva, and from 1924 to 
1937 he was the permanent representative of Canada at the 
headquarters of the League of Nations. This book of his 
gives an intimate account of some of the main events at 
Geneva as he saw them close at hand, and of Canada’s part 
in them. His account of the Sino-Japanese and Italo-Ethio- 
pian disputes is of special interest. The first of these fell 
te be handled by Mr. Bennett’s government and the second 
by Mr. King’s; and it cannot be said that the leading mem- 
bers of either government emerge with particular credit 
from Dr. Riddell’s pages. In parliament Mr. King defended 
the action of his government in disavowing the Riddell move 
on oil sanctions by stating: “I am not at all sure that when 
the whole story comes to be told it may not be discovered 
that but for the action of the Government of Canada in this 
particular matter, at that particular time, the whole of 
Europe might have been aflame today.” Dr. Riddell con- 
cludes: “Eight months and a half after I had tried to give 
sanctions new life they were declared officially dead. With 
the failure of sanctions the last chance of averting World 
War II had gone forever.” He seems very clearly to have 
the last word here; and his judgment on these and other 
events is the more impressive because of the dry matter-of- 


fact way in which he tells of actions in which he himself 
was so closely concerned. He thinks that the only hope of 
the new United Nations is that, until its members are ready 
to merge a greater part of their national sovereignties in a 
world government, they may develop enough faith in each 
other to work on a system of “Commonwealthism,” that is 
to behave as the nations of the British Commonwealth do 


toward each other. F.H.U. 


SECRETS OF THE HEART: Kahlil Gibran; McLeod 
(Philosophical Library); pp. XVI, 339; $5.50. 

If the reader can struggle past the welter of ill-advised 
adjectives in the preface to Secrets of the Heart, he will be 
repaid for his persistence when he comes to Gibran. But 
Martin L. Wolf in the first page of his ten-page preface 
uses, among many other similar ones, such words as these 
of Gibran: tremendous, electrifying, dynamically, amazing, 
momentous, catapulting, powerful, frightening, funereal, and 
again tremendous. Gibran is, of course, none of these things. 
He is a sensitive poet, with the insight and compassion of 
the visionary who longs to heal the eyes of the blind. There 
is passion in some of these tales, along with a nostalgia for 
that Golden City of which he dreams—what Blake calls 
Eden and F. S. C. Northrop “the undifferentiated aesthetic 
continuum.” Gibran calls it Iram, the City of Lofty Pillars, 
in a play of that name, in which he discloses so much of his 
own beliefs. 

“The Madness of John” and “The Ambitious Violet” are 
two of the best sketches in this collection, demonstrating 
two diverse moods, one compassionate irony and the other 
the thrust of the rebel. Great poets are rebels and there are 
paragraphs in this book that could be quoted effectively by 
the crusading politician. John asks: “Tyranny and sub- 
mission. . . which of these gave birth to the other?” Again 
Gibran writes: “In the mouth of society are many ailing 
teeth... The decayed teeth of Syria are found in her 
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schools wherein today’s youth is taught tomorrow’s sorrow.” 
Gibran was an exile from his country and an excommunicate 
from his church. The revolutionary insights of a writer such 
as Gibran in forms that appeal to the heart and to the imagin- 
ation, will be read by hosts of people who never read a 
political tract or listen to an ideological address. The 
translation from the Arabic is by Anthony Rizcallah Ferris. 
The price of the book appears to be unwarranted. B.D. 


THE BIRDS OF BREWERY CREEK: Malcolm Mac- 
donald; Oxford; pp. 334; $3.50. 


Lack of privacy and solitude is one of the more serious 
personal problems of a statesman’s or diplomat’s. life. Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm Macdonald shows in this book that he was 
able to solve this problem through his hobby of bird watch- 
ing. Early in the morning, long before the official world of 
Ottawa began its daily round, he made a practice of paddling 
his canoe across the Ottawa River, or crossing the ice on 
snowshoes, to reach a bit of wild on the banks of Brewery 
Creek where he could be alone for an hour or so with the 
birds before returning to the office desk and administrative 
routine. 

By such perseverance he learned a good deal about, what 
were for him, the strange new birds of the Ottawa region. 
His own observations are pleasantly, often vividly recorded, 
which makes one wish all the more that he had refrained from 
including so much general information from other books. 
Of course if his book is addressed primarily to an English 
audience the inclusion of such material is understandable 
but to his Canadian audience it brings a number of dull 
patches. Yet, on the whole, this book is a charming memento 
of the High Commissioner’s stay in Canada’s capital, and 
an interesting addition to the nature literature of the country. 

The photographic illustrations by Dr. A. A. Allen and 
Mr. W. V. Crich are striking examples of the high quality 
that bird photography has achieved to date. 

Richard M. Saunders. 


THE MUSEUM OF CHEATS: Sylvia Townsend Warner; 
Oxford; pp. 220; $2.00. 


The Museum of Cheats is one of those modest little books 
that come unheralded but will linger on the shelf of well- 
loved books long after its noisier contemporaries have landed 
out on the street in the ten cent book box. Miss Warner’s 
publishers recommend her “felicitous writing, spiced with 
an astringent satire” and for once a jacket tells a truth. 
There is something deeper than satire in these varied but 
absorbing stories of members of our own species in situations 
that assay their values. Under the satire are things that 
range sometimes from a slightly rowdy humor to ominous 
warnings of the thin ice on which we travel psychologically 
and the narrow margins by which we sometimes lose the in- 
comparable treasures of love and companionship and self- 
respect; and the equally small pennyweights by which we 
acquire or sacrifice the insights on which freedom and in- 
tegrity depend. Apart from all that there is sheer entertain- 
ment in these stories, so that the most preposterous situation 
has a great air of reality, and the simple real sometimes be- 
comes the preposterous. This is the art of short story writing 
in durable and significant form. Young writers may realize 
from this book how much more goes into the short story than 
the technique of writing. B.D 


THE NEW SLAVERY: Hoffman Nickerson; McClelland 
& Stewart; pp. xi, 271; $4.00. 


This is mainly a rhetorical denunciation of the system of 
forced labor in Soviet Russia. But the author manages to 
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embrace in his vigorous pages a good many other enemies 
besides the Soviet autocrats. In fact, it seems that the whole 
world has taken the wrong turning ever since Bismarck went 
in for social insurance legislation and the British parliament 
passed the first Employers Liability Act. For the only alter- 
native to ultimate slavery in any society is the private owner- 
ship of property along the lines advocated by Belloc and 
other such Catholic writers. As a discussion of the Russian 
forced labor camps the book is not to be compared with 
Dallin and Nicolaevsky. And it is spiced up with passages 
like these:, “Leon Blum, a French Jew with a German name 
meaning ‘flower,’ who in his youth wrote a book against 
Christian marriage and in his maturity was Prime Minister 
in one of the last French cabinets before the collapse of 
France in 1940;” “the way Al Smith—after the original 
Tammany simplicity of his thought had been perverted by 
Mrs. Belle Moscowitz, a Jewish lady long prominent in New 
York politics—used to talk about the ‘underdog’.” But no 
doubt some of Mr. Nickerson’s best friends are Jews. 
F.H.U. 


IN DUE SEASON: Christine Van der Mark; Oxford; 
pp. 363; $2.50. 


The Peace River is the setting for this story of a woman’s 
struggle to wrest a living from unopened land and her ruth- 
less determination to succeed. This, a first novel, is reading 
on a simple level, yet it shows promise of better in its eco- 
nomical style, its not unskillful handling of the conglomerate 
peoples of a frontier land, and its attempt, though not its 
unquestioned success, to deal dramatically and simultaneously 
with a dominant character, the woman, and a problem theme 
of the half-breed in even a frontier society. 

Lois Darroch Milani 


AMERICAN AGENT: Mark Gayn and John Caldwell; 
Oxford; 220 pp.; $3.75. 


The diary of an OWI agent during nine months on China’s 
coast in the “Dark War” of 1944 when propaganda played 
an important part in keeping high China’s morale and ef- 
fecting the rescue of American fliers. In an attempt to make 
this chronicle interesting to any besides Mr. Caldwell’s im- 
mediate relatives, Mark Gayn has overwritten and romanti- 
cized it till the reader expects some tremendous climax which 
never develops. A map would make the book more intel- 


ligible. A.T.T. 
MUSIC AT THE CLOSE: Edward A. McCourt; Ryerson; 
pp. 228; $2.75. 


Music at the Close is a dogged narrative of the life of a 
male human being from his boyhood in Saskatchewan through 
his wanderings of the depression back to the farm and thence 
to the beaches of Normandy. The book is intended to have 
depth as well as length but characterization and incidents are 
thinly delineated and the struggle of Neil Fraser to be more 
than his capacity will allow assumes no extraordinary signi- 
ficance. But the book is not banal nor sentimental, and the 
review of the life of an ordinary Canadian of the last thirty- 
five years with its references, to poems learned in high school, 
strikers during the depression, and the too-ready grasp of 
the outbreak of war as a resolution of personal problems 
provides a pattern which is pleasantly familiar to retrace. 

Lois Darroch Milani. 


LABOR’S WAY TO CONTROL FINANCE: John Wilmot; 
S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. 119; $1.00. 
The case for a nationalized Bank of England is here set 
out, and with it some indications of the Labor Party’s policy 
in relation to money, banks and capital investment. Origin- 
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ally part of a series, Labor ‘Shows ‘The Way, no.doubt*with 
the accession of the Labor Party to office, this little book ‘is 
being brought out again as a guide to what the future holds 
in store for British finance. Or it may be that some one 
sees in it some application to the Canadian scene. 

There is a simple and informative description of the Bank 
of England’s réle in the general pattern of British invest- 
ment, the functions of the Joint Stock banks, and the part 
played by the Discount and Acceptance houses in the financ- 
ing of British and Foreign industry. The prior claim of the 
stock market as against the real needs of industry is also 
stressed, and the general labor position for the control of 
banking and the direction of capital investment is emphasized. 
E. A. Beder. 
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Our Partnership 


by Beatrice WEBB 


The work of Sidney and Beatrice Webb fore- 
shadowed the Beveridge Report and the Social 
Security legislation of the present British Labour 
Government. This biography tells of that work. 
It tells also of the Webbs’ young married life, 
London Society, and the young Fabians of the 90’s 
and 1900’s. $6.00 


How to Stop the Russians—Without War 


by Fritz STERNBERG 


Russian expansion, says the author of The Coming 
Crisis, can be checked, without war—but not so 
long as the present American foreign policy pre- 
vails. This policy builds up the reactionaries, the 
landlords, the big industrialists on every front, and 
thereby is driving the people into the arms of the 
Communists. To stop Russia, Sternberg says, we 
must ally ourselves with the progressive non-Com- 


munist forces in every country—and he tells why. 
$2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 








NEW FABIAN PAMPHLETS 


The Reform of the Higher Civil Service 


Labour Movements in Latin America 
by Robert J. Alexander .. .50 


Foreign Policy—The Labour Party’s Dilemma 
by Leonard Woolf with a critical comment 
by W. N. Ewer. Foreword by Harold Laski__._ .75 


Universities and the Future 
by Quintus _ spiconeam in settee 


Trade Unions in a Labour Britain 
by J. B. Jefferys _ “aR | 


Towards a Classless Society. 
by H. D. Hughes, M.P. _._ aR er .20 


What is a Socialised Industry? 
by Michael Young a: .20 











STANDING ORDER 
You are invited to establish a credit 
of $5 so that we may beable to send 
you all new Fabian pamphlets until 
your credit is used up. 











Order from CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley Street - Toronto 5, Ont. 


LET COWARDS FLINCH 

by SAGITTARIUS, illustrated by Vicky % 
A new, full-length satire on the English Revolution. : 
The starting point is the singing of “The Red F * 


in the House of Commons on August 1, 1945, and : 
spotlight. is cast 6n leading Government and other - 





personalities in thetr Parliamentary setting. They are - 
paraded first as se@n through Tory eyes—Jacobins of — 
the Reign of Terror, and then, in their true colours, | 
as leaders of constitutional revolution by mig * 


A CRISIS OF CULTURE: 
The U.S.S.R. and the West 


by JOHN MACMURRAY 
Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 42, of the National Peace 
Council. 1S 


A LABOR UNION MANUAL OW 
JOB EVALUATION 


by WILLIAM GOMBERG 


A practical handbook for union officers, committee- 
men, stewards. 80 pages, 14 charts, 27 tables. $1.25 — 


DEMOCRACY EAST AND WEST 


by BARBARA WARD 


Background handbook No. 2, designed to meet the . 
needs of discussion groups. Chapter Headings: Wes- — 
tern Democracy—(1!) The Working of Democratic — 
Institutions, (2) The Roots of Freedom, (3) Weak- 
nesses of Western Society. Eastern Democracy—(1) 
Its Characteristics, (2) History of Eastern oa 
(3) Weaknesses of Eastern Democracy. 54 pages. 


REPRINTS —30c each postpaid 


Capen ROW by John Steinbeck, Bantam Book | 

o. 75. : 

THE HEART IS A. LONELY HUNTER by Carson — 
McCullers, Penguin No. 596. 

GREAT STORIES  scag THE SATURDAY EVENING — 
POST, Bantam Book No. 116. 

JURGEN by James Branch Cabell, Penguin No. 601. 

LOOKING FOR A BLUEBIRD by Joseph Wechsberg, 
Penguin No. 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER by John Dos Passos, Pen- 
guin No. 577. 

a AND KINGS by 0. Henry, Penguin No. 

GOOD NIGHT, SWEET PRINCE by Gene Fowler. The 
Life and Times of John Barrymore. Pocket Book 


No. 430. 
Order from 
CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE . ; 
16 Huntley Street - Toronto 5, Ontario 














